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Possibility and Desirability of Breeding Out 
the Swarming Habit in Bees. 


BY 





BERT LOWNES. 


On page 419, the question of whether it is possible or de- 
sirable to breed out the swarming habit in bees is asked ; and 
the answers, as given by the different bee-keepers, are such 
that a noyice, after reading them, would know about as much 
(probably less) as (s)he did before, notwithstanding the pro- 
verb, that ** In the multitude of counsellors there is safety.” 
While I have no especial desire to contradict any of the an- 
swers given, still I cannot bring myself to believe that it is 
either possible or desirable to breed out the swarming habit 
In the first place, swarming, properly speaking, is 
not a habit; that is, it has not been acquired by the bees them- 
selves, but has been indelibly stamped upon their natures by 
the Creator, who doeth all things well. A man may acquire 
the habit of swearing, and he may continue in the habit or not, 
according to his own will, but the desire to swarm is one of 
the strongest instincts the bee has—it has existed ever since 
the bees were created, and I can truthfully say, will exist 
until they become extinct. 


in bees. 


Habits, properly speaking, will grow and strengthen upon 
those by whom they are practiced. If aman begins the use 
of alcoholic drinks, he will gradually form a stronger appetite 
for liquor, until at last he will have no power to break away 
from the habit, should he desire to do so, and the same may 
be said of swearing. Should a man begin the use of profane 
language when circumstances are exceptionally trying, he will 
soon find himself indulging in the habit on the least provoca- 
tion, andin many cases with no provocation whatever. But 
the habit (?) of swarming is no greater, no less, in the bees of 
to-day than it was in the first colony that took up its abode in 
the decayed trunk of a gigantic forest tree (?) in prehistoric 
ages. 

Right here let me say in regard to breeding out gny of the 
habits or instincts of the bees, that itis no easy matter. One 
might suppose that a colony of bees, whose ancestors had for 
hundreds of bee-generations occupied hives precisely alike, 
would, on swarming, naturally seek another such an hive for 
ahome; but notes, Leta swarm of bees issue, and unless 
they receive atten.ion in due time, they will start for the forest 
in search of a home. Of course, there are some exceptions, 
especially in localities where large trees are scarce; but even 
in such cases [am led to believe that they go to the forest 
first, but not being able to finda home to their liking, they 
will enter a knot-hole in the side of a building, or an empty 








hive, as a second choice. If it isso hard to educate the bees 
in this one point, how much more so would it be to produce a 
race of bees that would, contrary to the laws of nature, have 
no desire whatever to swarm! Why don’t the people that 
profess to be so advanced in the bee-business, produce such a 
strain of bees? Simply because there is no possibility under 
the sun of any success whateveron this line. I mean on the 
line of breeding owt the swarming habit (?). You might just 
as well try to breed out the desire to gather honey, and 
with just as much prospect of success. 

While I believe that it is not possible or desirable to breed 
out the desire of the bees to swarm, I do believe that it is both 
possible and desirable to perfect a plan whereby the prevention 
of swarms will be a practical success; but even then I think 
there would be a few exceptions, owing to the strong hold the 
swarming instinct has on the bees. And I believe that right 
here lies all the so-called success in the line of ‘‘ breeding out 
the swarmirg habit.” 

From time to time we see it advertised or stated that Mr. 
So-and-So has a strain of bees that are non-swarming, while 
in reality Mr. So-and-So simply succeeded in preventing his 
bees from swarming for a few generations. In my opinion 
bees that have the swarming habit (?) bred owt, could not be 
induced to swarm under any circumstances. Point me to the 
man that has a colony of such bees. I am confident that I 
could take any of the so-called non-swarming bees, and after 
transferring them to an 8-frame Langstroth hive, get them to 
swarm in six weeks. 

Dr. C. C. Miller thinks that since it is not essential for the 
existence of a colony, and as some bees are more given to 
swarming than others, it would not be impossible to have bees 
not given to swarming at all. Of course, some bees are more 
given to swarming than others, because some queens are more 
prolific than others. The Italians, asa rule, are more exces- 
sive swarmers than the Germans; 
generally more prolific ; 
given to swarming at all ? 

As to its not being essentia) to the existence of the colony, 
I do not believe that the bees are aware of the fact, and I 
know of no means whereby we could convey such an impres- 
sion to their little minds; although I cannot agree with W. 
G. Larrabee, when he says that ‘‘ If the bees have no desire to 
swarm or to increase, they would not build queen-cells,” for 
we all know that a queenless colony will build queen-cells 
from larve of the right age, with no desire whatever of 
swarming; but I do believe thatif the desire of swarming 
should be entirely bred out, that no drones would be reared, 
and without drones no increase would be had. I said ‘no 
drones would be reared ;” but since all queens that are not 
fertilized produce nothing but drones, I will change it and say 
that no drones would be reared intentionally. 

Now, tf no drones were reared intentionally (I do not say 





and the Itaiian queens are 
but are there any bees that are not 
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that they would not be reared, but I do not think they would, 
for in breeding out the desire to swarm you change the entire 
nature of the bee, and with no desire to swarm or increase, I 
do not think there would be any desire or use for drones), 
there would be no drones reared whatever, except those reared 
by the virgin queen after she failed to become fertilized, and 
if a queen would have to wait to be fertilized by her own 
drones, you can readily see that it would take from six to ten 
weeks before said queen would lay worker-eggs, and what 
would become of the bees that were already in the hive by 
that time ? You might say that you would keep a few colo- 
nies (enough to supply the needed amount of drones) for the 
fertilization of the queens; but in that case you would breed 
the swarming habit (?) right back into your bees, after all 
your trouble to breed it out. 

However, I do not think that any person will be called 
upon to mourn at any such calamity as that, because I hon- 
estly believe that it is entirely impossible to meet with any 
success whatever in that line, and, as I said before, all the 
success to be obtained in the non-swarming line will be by 
prevention, and when a person has perfected a plan whereby 
all swarms can be prevented, he should tell it that way, and 
not that he has bred the swarming instinct out of the bee. 


Although I would like to hear the reasons of those who 
believe the swarming habit (?) can be bred out of the bees, I 
will close by remarking that I have not the slightest hope or 
fear of any such thing being accomplished. 

x Charter Oak, Iowa. 


Honey Crop in California—Yellow Bees. 
BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


I have been waiting for the honey harvest to be about 
over before reporting, as I wanted to give Mr. Brodbeck a 
little ‘‘ hauling over the coals” about his distressful cry of a 
short crop, etc., on page 428; but I see Rambler has given 
him a pretty good ‘‘ touching up” on page 486, so I will give 
results as far as heard from, and the reader can judge for 
himself. 

Mr. John Fox has 15 tons of honey from 140 colonies; 
Mr. Oderlin, 19 tons from 240 colonies ; the Emerson broth- 
ers, 24 tons from 300 colonies ; Mr. Miller, 19 tons, ete. All 
these parties report the season ‘‘ good *—not extra, but good. 


I notice in the California Cultivator and Poultry-Keeper, 
ip the bee-department, Mr. W. W. Walk reports 8 tons from 
160 colonies. His apiary is located in San Fernando Pass, 
Los Angeles county. Hesays: ‘ There is only one-third of a 
crop of honey in San Fernando and Newhall sections, owing 
to cold, fogs and cloudy weather ”’—a state of things we did 
not have in Orange county, and so far as I hear in San Diego 
county. I learn from two parties that the honey crop is good 
in that county. 

Quite a mistaken notion that many people have, is that 
the nearer the coast the more foggy and cooler the weather, 
but bear in mind that there is quite a change in temperature 
even sometimes in very short distances. I know from actual 
observation that there is quite a difference in temperature 
between here and Los Angeles city. Orange and San Diego 
counties are noted, by people who know, for having a very 
mild and even-tempered climate in comparison to some other 
counties in southern California. 


We had a three days’ cool northwest wind early in the sea- 
son. It did not affect the honey-flow here at all, as I was 
very particular to inquire, for I saw in the papers that the 
honey crop would be badly injured in Ventura and some parts 
of Los Angeles counties. The paper stated that the wind was 
so violent that it whipped and stripped all the bloom from the 
white sage, etc., and some thousands of acres of beans de- 
stroyed so the ground had to be replanted. We had no such 





—— 
wind here. -Now, Mr. Brodbeck’s apiary may be located jy 
such a locality, hence his long-faced cry. I see ro reason te 
change my mind from the prospects early in the Season. jj 
the bee-keepers that have reported to me claim that their 
hives are all extra-full now, and they will probably hay, to 
extract once more in order to put their colonies iy eXtra cop. 
dition for winter. 

I say our bee-keepers have done well, when we take 
consideration the poor condition in spring, owing to the 
season’s failure. 

THE VERY YELLOW BEES. 

I was pleased to see S. E. Miller “touch up” Mr, John 
McArthur on his pure Italians, on page 487. Mr. McArthur'’s 
article would not mislead or influence any practical] or eXperi. 
enced bee-keepers—not in the least, because they know better: 
but where the mischief comes in isin conveying the idea that 
his yellow hybrid drones are pure Italians. This questio, 
was fully discussed in the ‘‘Old Reliable” years ago. y;. 
Adam Grimm went to Italy in person, and saw the Italians jy 
their native purity. We had queen-breeders in those days 
that claimed their bees were extra-pure, because their drones 
were extra-large and yellow. I was one that exposed the {4}. 
lacy, and Mr. Grimm backed me up with facts. 


Santa Ana, Calif., Aug. 5. 


sk 
What Dr. Miller Thinks. 


into 
last 


OvER-RIPENESS OF Hongy.—The Rural Canadian has ay 
article headed ‘‘ Ripeness and Over-Ripeness of Honey.” The 
writer says: ‘* The apiarist can handle his bees so that they 
will make good honey.” This will be cheering news to some. 
When your bees begin to bringin some of the abominable 
stuff they sometimes store, just have a good ‘“ handler” come 
along and he’]] handle the bees ‘‘so that they will make good 
honey.” 

Further on he says: ‘‘If the honey is allowed to stand 
too long in the hive it becomes too thick and heavy, and the 
flavor undergoes a corresponding change. ‘The rich flavor 
becomes too strong and ill-smelling, and in time it is notice- 
able to the amateur.” Now you know why honey smells bad 
—been left too long on the hive ! 


‘*In making fine honey for the market, it is quite essen- 
tial that the apiarist should know just at what period the nec- 
tar should be gathered and sealed.” After studying some 
time over that last sentence to know exactly what it means, 
I’m inclined to think there’s quite a bit of ‘‘ over-ripeness” 
about it. 


AN AVERAGE YIELD.—So many times I’m brought up 
standing by some such expression as this: ‘‘J have secured 
about half the average yield.” Now what is an average 
yield? In most cases I can get no very definite idea from the 
sentence quoted. If the writer had said: ‘*I have secured 
25 pounds per colony,” it would have more meaning, but tt 
would not cost a great many more words to say, ‘I have 
secured 25 pounds per colony, about half the average yield.” 
Give us the number of pounds per colony, the number of colt 
nies, and whether comb or extracted, and you’ve given us very 
clear information, and then if you add how it compares wil 
the average yield, there’s hardly anything left to ask. 

Bers’ Eyes.—On page 508, 3,500 is given as the number! 
of facets in the eye of the bee. It might have beer added 
that that’s the smallest number estimated, and that the nua- 
ber varies, one worker differing from another, and queets 
having fewer than workers, and drones more. Cowan says Le 


found as many as 5,000 in the eye of a worker, and neat! 
as many in aqueen. Cheshire found 6,300 facets, or sing? 
little eyes, in the compound eye of the worker, and 4,92 !0 
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that of the queen, while the drone had no less than 18,090. 
Remember that this means the number of facets in one of the 
two compound eyes, and that the number must be doubled to 
find the number of impressions made on the optic nerve. 
Think of the drone looking 26,000 ways at once! 


Keepine Empty Comps.—G. W. Demaree asks on page 
503 for the best way. I'll tell you a good way. Put them in 
a hive under a colony of bees. I’ve had one colony take care 
of two or three stories of empty combs. If the bees are forced 
to go down through them all to find an exit, I don’t know how 
many stories they would take care of, bat for a single story 
it isn’t necessary to oblige the bees to pass down through— 
just put the story under, with nothing between that and the 
prood-nest. 


PopLAR SECTIONS.—In reply to a query on page 521, I 
think poplar sections are always made four-piece, as the wood 
has not the toughness required for bending in a one-piece 
section. 


NAMING THE CHICKEN.—I’ve heard something about 
counting chickens before they’re hatched, but the editor goes 
a step farther on page 525, by suggesting a name for the 
“chicken ” while it is still wiggling around in the shell. But 
if any change is to be made, ‘* Union” is better than ‘ Asso- 
ciation,” just because it hasn’t half the syllables. 


Wax-ADULTERATION.—On page 525 is given a method of 
detecting adulteration in beeswax, but I have since seen in 
one of the trans-atlantic bee-journals a statement that the 
plan is utterly unreliable. 


BEE-D1sEASES NORTH AND SoutH.—On page 526, R. H. 
Whitfield is quoted saying: 

‘There seems to be a greater freedom from diseases in 
the South than with the North, and we must attribute it to 
the tonic and prophylaxis of the bitter element in the fall 
honey.” 

Is it true that there is a greater freedom from bee-diseases 
in the South? I had thought of it the other way. Are they 
free from foul brood in the South? And if that should be 
held at bay by bitter honey, then it seems that a sufficient 
amount of bitter could be mixed with their honey in the 
North; but I think no one has any faithin bitter honey as a 
cure for foul brood. I don’t know of any other disease that is 
at all common in the North except bee-paralysis, and I don’t 
remember hearing of a case in the North that was very seri- 
ous, whereas in the South it is sometimes almost as destruc- 
tive as foul brood. 


SEEDS FROM GRAFTS.—Have scientists made another dis- 
covery that Bro. Abbott is springing vpon us, on page 527 ? 
He says seed from fruit raised on a graft will produce fruit 
“like the fruit of the root on which the graft was made.” If 
I understand that correctly, it means that if a pear is grafted 
on & quince, and seed from a pear grown on that is planted, 
that seed will produce a quince tree. Do I understand it 
aright, Bro. Abbott ? 


THe Honey Farture.—Usually I’m not very viciously 
inclined, but I can’t stand everything. On page 519, ye edi- 
tor wants me to give a reportof my crop for 1895 as a model 
for others; and then just as I was cooling off from that, Mrs. 
Slease had to give me a dig, on page 527. The question is 


whether I shall move #0 New Mexico, or adopt the supers Mrs. 
Slease uses. 


‘ADISH _Hongy.—On page 530, Clay C. Cox inquires as 
to the quality and quantity of honey from the radish. I doubt 
if he'll ever findout. And if he did find out, I doubt the value 
of the discovery. It must be remembered that to be of any 
Special value as a honey-plant, a small patch will amount to 





nothing. I think it likely that the radish is a good honey- 
plant, being nearly related to mustard. But if each bee-keeper 
should raise an acre of it, there would be no market in all the 
world for the seed. There is a large market for the radish 
for table use, but that would be no benefit to the bees. For 
new sources of honey I suspect we must look toward the intro- 
duction of new forage-plants like alfalfa and crimson clover, 
or to the growing use of sweet clover as a forage-plant. 
Lately I was quite surprised to see a fine growth of alfalfa in 
its third season in northern Illinois. It had been cut for the 
third time this season, yielding a heavy crop, when hay in 
general has been a very ligbt crop on account of drouath. 


Marengo, Il. 


The Buckwheat Honey-Flow—Other Notes. 


BY F. A. LOCKHART. 


We have just finished moving our bees to the buckwheat 
fields. White clover was a failure here on account of the dry, 
hot weather during its full bloom. The bees filled their hives 
and gathered a few pounds of surplus from basswood. Buck- 
wheat and fal) flowers promise to yield a good crop, as we are 
having plenty of rain, and everything looks fresh and green. 
There are several hundred acres of buckwheat within easy 
reach of the bees, which are in splendid condition for the flow. 
I will report later how much we harvest from it. 


CARNIOLAN BEES VS. ITALIANS. 


On page 449, Geo. I. Wolf says he has a superior strain 
of Italian bees, or a worthless strain of Carniolans. I am sur- 
prised to hear that there is a strain of Italians which ‘ gath- 
ered from 40 to 132 pounds of honey,” while the Carniolans 
in the same apiary were strong in bees, and did pot gather 
enough honey on which to winter. I will give Mr. W., or any 
other person, $25 for a queen of such a strain of Italian bees, 
that will gather such an amount by the side of Carniolans 
that will not gather enough to winter themselves! The rea- 
son why I make such an offer is, I have had Italian queens 
from 15 different breeders, from all parts of this country, and 
have failed so far in finding a strain of Italians that are 
superior to our Carniolans as boney-gatherers. It must be the 
lacation and management; if not, why is it that we geta third 
more honey, on an average, each year from our Carniolans 
than from our Italians? Even supposing the two races equal 
in honey-gathering, are there not other qualities to be consid- 
ered? Carniolans winter well, cap their honey snowy white, 
and gather very little propolis, using mosfly wax instead; 
whereas, the Italians winter poorly (here in the North), give 
a water and hence not neat appearance to cappings, and stick 
everything up with propolis. The race which gives us the 
most dollars and cents is the one we prefer, and the above- 
stated superiority of the Carniolans proves which race we 
want. 

YELLOW JACKETS, HORNETS, ETC. 


The yellow-jackets have never, as far as known, been so 
thick up here as this year. They are simply numberless, and 
eat every dead anima] long before it has time to decompose. 
The honey-dew is also disposed of by them, together with 
numerous obnoxious caterpillars. There seems to bea run- 
ning fight between them and the honey-bees, as to which, 
with the exception of the young bees, hold their own well. 
The hornets carry off the bees as they do the house-flies. 
Phebes and kingbirds, too, have been somewhat troublesome 
in our out-apiaries. Lake George, N. Y., Aug. 5. 


se 


That New Song— Queenie Jeanette’—which is being 
sung everywhere, we can send you for 40 cents, postpaid, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for one year—both for only 
$1.10. Or, send us one new subscriber for a year (with $1.00), and 
we will mail you a copy of the song free. 
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“The California Honey Crop for 1895.”’ 
BY GEO. W. BRODBECK. 


On page 486, I notice that Friend Rambler takes decided 
exceptions to an article of mine which appeared on page 428. 

I endeavor, as far as possible, to avoid public contro- 
versies, and if the present issue were one between Rambler and 
myself, I would not make this an exception, but as his article 
has special bearing on the present condition of things, I do 
not feel disposed to pass it by. 

Mr. Editor, allow me to repeat the following from Rambler: 


‘*T note in your issue of July 4, Bro. Brodbeck’s signal of 
distress in relation to the depressed condition of our honey 
market, and wherein he charges al! the evils of low prices to 
certain writers who have more enthusiasm then discretion 
about the capabilities of this State.” 


The following, as referred to, appeared in the issue 
of July 4, which was the inciting cause of the above remarks : 


‘*We regret very much that some of our California bee- 
keepers permit their enthusiasm to control their better judg- 
ment, etc.” 

I made mention of no names, did not state or imply that 
‘* Prof. Cook, Dr. Gallup, and others are rather unreliable,” 
and in the letter referred to I made no charge, only a repeti- 
tion of some incidental remarks of others to myself. *Tis 
true, the early spring in this land of flowers has a very ex- 
hilarating effect on some individuals, and it seems but natural 
that in the height of their exuberance they give vent to this 
superabundance (of climate or whatever you may call it), and 
the result is, ‘‘ California is flowing with milk and honey.” 
These predictions are all rightif they only come, but if, as 
during the season just past, they fail to ‘‘ pan out,” what good 
has been accomplished? And this is why I take exception to 
such predictions, and the past few months have fully demon- 
strated the evil effect as the following will illustrate : 

A friend of mine visited the Los Angeles honey mart, with 
the object of disposing of his honey crop. During this visit, 
in conversing with one of the commission men, he made the 
statement that the honey crop would be short, and the market 
being bare, 4 cents for water-white extracted honey (the price 
offered) was not enough, considering prospects, previous sea- 
son’s failure, etc.; when the commission man replied that he 
was mistaken, and the crop would not be short, but instead 
would be large, saying that he could verify his statement by 
our own bee-papers. 

Another individual was served likewise, and being hope- 
lessly discouraged, sold his honey for 344 cents. Numerous 
other incidents might be related, to show the use made of 
these early reports by the class referred to, but these will 
suffice in support of the assertion that some ‘permit their 
enthusiasm to control their better judgment.” 

In all likelihood, under different circumstances, the situa- 
tion would not be such a serious one, but when we consider 
that the majority of California bee-keepers are men in mod- 
erate circumstances, with the honey crop a failurein 1891 
and 1892, 1898 good, 1894 failure, with a Joss of half of 
the bees, which brings us down to the present depressed state 
of prices, which, no doubt, is causing many an anxious indi- 
vidual to grasp at even a straw of hopein anticipation of re- 
lief from the trying ordeal of the past five years. One swallow 
may not make a summer, but it is possible for one straw to 
aid in breaking the camel’s back. 

I have no ax to grind, ** with malice to none,” my sole ob- 
ject has been to aid our worthy bee-element. The greater por- 
tion of my crop has been disposed of ata price equal to my 
expectations, nevertheless because Iam more fortunate than 
some others is no reason why I should claim thatI am not my 
brother’s keeper. 

Since writing my July statement, there has been some 
material encouragement in the wild buckwheat sections, and 
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as Rambler’s report is of later date, this no doubt has brought 
some reports up to an average. ; 

A few days previous to writing my letter of July 4, I pe. 
ceived a private letter from Rambler, in which he stateq that 
their anticipated large yield of honey would not be realized— 
(this for Rambler). Mr. R. B. Herron, bee-inspector of San 
Bernardino county (Rambler’s county), and one of the best 
informed bee-men of that section, in an article in one of the 
San Bernardino papers, stated that the honey crop would jp 
short, urging the bee-keepers to be firm and hold for better 
prices. 

Mr. Elon Hart, of Pasadena, bee-inspector of Los Angeles 
county, and who is well informed of the past and present cop. 
dition of our industry, also supplied me with information 
which coincided with previous reports, and on a visit to this 
city, during my work at the apiary, I met one of the mo 
prominent bee-keepers of the Fall Brook section, whose report 
also tallied with previous conclusions. I could cite numeroys 
other substantiating reports, but I deem these sufficient tp 
show that I had some evidence of * reliability.” 


A business man here in this city, and who is interested jy 
apiaries in thisand Ventura county, that in 1893 produceg 
106,000 pounds, informed me a few days ago that they had 
produced less than 20,000 this year. Another, who had, 
good crop in 18953, this season secured nothing. Thus you 
see it is possible to give varied reports from California, and 
yet all be true. 

The principal honey markets in this State are Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, consequently if bee-keepers are so up. 
fortunately situated as our Selma bee-keepers, in living over 
a hundred miles from a market, it is not likely they will finds 
home market for any large quantity of honey. The price 
Rambler quotes (8 cents) no doubt was due to this off year, 
and by request, in behalf of one of Selma’s largest producers, 
I last year visited our leading honey-dealers, and no one would 
make an offer, for the simple reason that it was an off year, 
consequently they were not shipping or dealing in honey, and 
yet Isaw some inferior comb honey sold here last fall in 
quantity at 1334 cents; and to convince Friend Rambler that 
my ‘‘leaning towards the dark side” was not due entirely w 
individual disappointment, I will state that my average per 
colony this season was over 115 pounds (nearly all! com) 
honey), and that with an apiary built up from the very bottow 
during the past spring, and [{ have disposed of the greater 
portion of my crop at 14¢ to 2 cents above the market price. 
But ‘‘one swallow does not make a summer,” so Mr. Mendle- 
son securing a good price for his honey does not prove that 
all can do likewise, for all may not be so fortunately situated. 


This California industry covers a large territory, aud 
when we consider that some of our counties are as large 4 
some of our Eastern States, the possibility of uniting and con- 
centrating our efforts in the disposal of our honey crop ' 
quite a problem. A few have taken things in hand, and are 
marketing theirown crops. Such practical demonstrations, 
we trust, will eventually result in the organization of a Bee 
Keepers’ Exchange. Los Angeles, Calif., Aug. 7. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 





The Palmer House, located at the corner of King 
and York streets, Toronto, will be the headquarters of the 
North American convention Sept. 4, 5 and 6. Mr. J.C. Palmer, 
the proprietor, writes me that he has made arrangements 
accommodate 200 delegates. So you see there will] be amp 
room for all. Where members ‘ double up ”—two in a bed 
only $1.50 a day will be charged; $1.75 if you prefer ™ 
‘**bunk” alone. 

Just across the street from the Palmer, is the Kensingto), 
another hotel owned by Mr. Palmer. Here the rate is 
cents and up for rooms, and meals are furnished on the Eur 
pean plan—pay for what you order. 
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Southern Department. 


‘Please send all questions relating to bee-keeping in the South direct 
: ‘to Dr. Brown. and he will answer in this department.—EpD. ] 











An International Bee-Keepers’ Congress. 


It is proposed to hold an International Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
gress on Dec. 4 and 5, 1895,'in Atlanta, Ga., during the Cot- 
ton States’ Exposition. The call has been signed by most of 
the prominent bee-keepers in the southern States, including 
Texas. At this time of the Exposition the railroad fares will 
be greatly reduced ; the work in the apiary for the year will 
be ended ; and the bee-keeper will have a grand opportunity 
to meet and mingle with his brethren in convention, to shake 
hands, become acquainted, and talk over questions of vital 
importance to the success and prosperity of his pursuit. 

This gathering of bee-keepers will know no lines of lati- 
tude nor longitude, but will take in the whole American con- 
tinent. It is hoped that every live and wide-awake bee-keeper 
will make his arrangements to meet his brethren on the above 
days. Subjects of the utmost importance to the continued 
success of this industry will come up for discussion, in which 
every bee-keeper in our country should feel the deepest in- 
terest. 

All bee-papers and agricultural journals are most respect- 
fully requested to notice the time of this convention. 


es 


The Kingbird Defended—Birds and Insects. 


On page 455, there is an article on the bee-martin, or 
kingbird, as he is variously termed. Mr. Rouse’s conclusion 
seemed to be, that this bird did more harm than good, and 
that he should be exterminated. 


My purpose is to enter a pleain behalf of our supposed 
enemy, and to invite the readers of the Bee Journal to hear a 
little more evidence before execution of the capital sentence. 


A pair of these birds nested in my yard this year, and 
sore has been the temptation, at times, to put a summary end 
to their depredations. There is no doubt but that they have 
been living mainly on worker-bees. Early in the morning 
they are on hand long before the drones are flying. Before 
the sun is half an hour high they have finished their morning 
meal. I have seen them catch workers scores of times. They 
will take up their station on the fencein the line of travel 
taken by the bees on the way to a patch of early peas, and I 
have seen them dart into the air and intercept a bee, and the 
vicious snap of their mandibles could be heard every minute. 


When not so eager, they will perch on the top-most bough 
of a neighboring tree, and as the bee goes humming by, the 
bird will erect his crest, displaying the beautiful crimson 
feathers, and when the bee draws near to inspect the sup- 
posed ‘‘ flower,” she will be snapped up in a twinkling. Again, 
at noon they may be seen repeating the same performance, 
and so on day after day. 

When their young were able to fly, they were led by the 
parent birds among the hives, and fed at the expense of my 
bees, right before my eyes. But looking at my beesI see 
great clusters of idle bees hanging out in front of each. Rais- 
ing the cover, I find the hives boiling over with their useless 
population, and I remember that not until the honey season 
was over did these birds appearin any numbers. Going to 
the hive on scales, I find a steady decrease in weight every 
day. The stores left untofched by the extractor are being 
devoured by the horde of useless workers. 


On such occasions I have looked to the bee-birds and re- 
flected that perhaps they were doing the very thing that the 
situation req’‘red—thinning out an idle horde of consumers 
merely—for w. have no honey-flow at this season, and very 
little in the fall. 

So not being a queen-breeder, my conclusion is to let these 
specimens of the genus fly-catcher live on to fulfil their mission, 


which doubtless includes the destruction of thousands of nox- 
ious insects, 


pains, at this season of the year, to send the children and the 
servants out in the evening with brush-brooms to kill the nu- 
merous mosquito-hawks (dragon-flies) that come in scores at 
nightfall to feed on bees. Realizing that even they are really 
engaged in reducing a surplus and idle population, I have let 
them alone. 

To the gapiarist in this section, the kingbird saves more 
honey than he causes him to lose. Our honey-flow is over be- 
fore the birds hatch, and where there are many hives, the loss 
of bees by birds and insects before the young birds hatch is 
trifling. Afterwards, the apiarist is interested, and ought to 
be thankful to the birds for reducing his colonies. 


The sportsmen in this neighborhood have made the dis- 
covery that the bee-martin takes on the most extraordinary 
amount of fat in the fall, and is, they say, at that period the 
most delicious morsel that epicure ever tasted. I have never 
tried them. 

There is a nice balancein nature between the different 
forms of life in the animal and insect worlds. Some years be- 
fore the War, the planters in this section, for the purpose of 
saving their corn in the spring from being pulled up by the 
birds, put out corn that had been boiled with nux vomica. The 
wild birds were destroyed by thousands. The very next year 
the army worm ate every green thing in the cotton flelds, and 
they returned year after year for many years, and until quite 
lately. It may be conjectured that the just balance in nature 
between birds and insects has been re-established. 


Fifteen years ago it was the custom of the young men of 
the village to go out in the evening and shoot the bull bats or 
nighthawks, and this continued until they were nearly ex- 
terminated. It was not long before we had a plague of gnats 
and flies in the summer time. An ordinance was passed for- 
bidding the killing of these birds, and after some years the 
bull bats were again numerous, and the nuisance of the flies 
and gnats abated. 


And so with owls, which are Nature’s natural check on 
the increase of rats. I have seen the latter so abundant that 
they would come into people’s houses at night, so that the 
noise of their scampering overhead and between partition 
walls made night hideous. This state of things did not last 
long before the large swamp or gourdhead owl began to be 
heard in our yards after dark. They have hooted on my gal- 
lery and screamed after their peculiar fashion at my windows 
in the silent watches of the night. It was not many weeks 
before the rats were gone. A certain painstaking naturalist 
used to watch at the root of a tree where these birds had fixed 
their nest. He collected the dung thrown out of the nest 
from time to time, andin this way discovered that rats were 
the principal diet upon which these birds of Minerva subsisted 
their brood. 

The kingbirds consume many kinds of insects besides the 
bee. They have their place in the economy of Nature, and 
though it was hard at first to see them snap up my beautiful 
Italians, I have at last recognized the fact that they do more 
good than harm to the bee-keeper. T. S. Forp. 

Columbia, Miss. 


I 


Italianizing—A Question. 


I have been rearing Italian bees for nearly 20 years, but 
I got careless, neglected discipline, and let them have their 
own way, until they degenerated into a mongrel raceof rebels, 
with sword unsheathed, ready on the slightest provocation to 
plunge the dagger into their best friend—the landlord—when 
he undertook to correct any of their faults, or demand of them 
rent, which they were seldom able, and never willing, to pay. 


Becoming impatient with their impertinence, I determined 
if I could not moralize, I would at least try to civilize, the 
whole race, by a complete revolution, which I saw could only 
be effected by exterminating the indolent, vicious rebel (black) 
blood. To effect this end I obtained Italian queens last year 
from some of the best breeders in Tennessee, Florida, Louisi- 
ana and Texas; some of these queens were from imported 
mothers, and some of them were from the golden strain, and 
they were beauties. 


This year I have reared my own queens, selecting as 
breeders the best of the daughters of imported mothers, and 
the golden type, and rearing about an equal number of queens 
from each of these. Of course I had nothing todo with the 
selection of drones to mate the queens, but the chances for 
mating were about equal between the two types—imported 
and golden. 

Now I find that the queens of my own rearing are a great 
improvement over the queensI purchased, They are, asa 





Some of my bee-keeping friends in the country take the 





rule, larger, more prolific; less spiteful, and better honey- 
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gatherers. Can any one tell the cause of this improvement? 
I have my opinion, but I will withhold it, at least until I hear 
from others. I will say the result is just what I expected it 
would be. J. M. TALKINGTON. 

Searcy, Ark., July 24. 

ANSWER.—The above correspondent has answered his 
question himself—the introduction of better blodd, and more 
attention to breeding-stock, and greater care to the rearing 
and development of the queens. This latter is a sine qua non. 
A queen that is reared in poverty—poverty in nurse-bees, pov- 
erty in amount of royal] jelly, poverty in construction of cell— 
never Can prove as satisfactory as one reared under the best 
natural conditions. 


Questions g? Answers, 


CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 








(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 








Swarming and Facing of Hives. 


Does it make any difference about swarming, whether 
hives face south or east? I have my hives in one apiary 
facing east, and at the home apiary they face south. Others 
also here have their hives facing east and south. Now those 
colonies in hives facing east swarmed very little, and those 
facing south very much. The condition of all were the same. 
I thought it might be possible that the south face may have 
had something to do with swarming, as the sun fs right at the 
front of the hive almost all day, and it seems to keep the bees 
uneasy. This is the first time my attention has been called 
to it, that it may have something to do with swarming. 

Tacoma, Wash. 


ANSWER.—If all other conditions are precisely the same, 
and if the sun is allowed toshine on the entrances of the hives, 
I should expect those facing south to be the most inclined to 
swarm. Simply from the fact that they get more heat in the 
course of the day, and it is generally conceded that heat is one 
of the things that helps to incline bees to swarm. 


2 i 


Probably Caused by Worms. 


I have a colony of bees that the old ones kill the young 
bees, and carry them out. What is the cause of such work ? 
G. E. L. 


ANSWER.—Most likely worms. The worms build their 
galleries through the brood, and the young bees injured there- 
by are cast out. 


_— n> 


Preparations for Wintering—Carniolan Bees, Etc. 


1. When the central combs of a brood-nest are about half 
filled with honey at the end of the season, should I exchange 
them for the outside combs, and let the bees winter among 
their solid combs of sealed honey ? 


2. How would a piece of straw matting do (such as is 
used to cover floors instead of carpets) to put over the brood- 
nest in winter, and woolen carpets over this? Would this 
allow the escape of moisture ? 

3. What causes the bees to stand on the front of the hives 
and act as if they were scrubbing? What do they do it for? 

4. Do pure Carniolan worker-bees ever have any yellow 
at the base of their abdomens ? J. R.S. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ANsSwERS.—1. Better let them alone. 

2. I think it would do well. Indeed, some of our best 
bee-keepers have used straw-mats. As to the escape of mois- 
ture, of course there is no trouble about its escaping through 
the mats and carpets, but if everything be tight over it of 
course the moisture cannot entirely escape. But it doesn’t re- 
quire a great deal of room for escape, and the cracks between 
hive and cover would probably answer. It is somewhat un- 
settled whether there is any need of escapeif there be opening 
enough at the bottom. It may be well to say that the straw- 
ats usedin bee-hives are quite different from floor-mats, 





being an inch or so thick, but if enough thicknesses of 
matting were used, it would amount to the same thing. 


3. No, that’s one of the mysteries. At one time jt Was 
asserted that this ‘‘ raking” or ‘‘ wash-board ” act was g Sure 
sign of swarming. But I’ve seen bees at it when there Seemed 
no possible chance of swarming. I think noone knows any- 
thing about why they do it. 

4. That’s rather a dangerous question to answer, po, 
original Carniolans are claimed to be grey, and only grey, ang 
yet others claim to have developed Carniolans as yellow g¢ 
Italians. Of course the latter might admit yellow on any par 
of a Carniolan, but I think the majority would say thors 
should be no yellow anywhere. 


floor 


ES 


Moving Bees a Few Yards. 


I have my bees within 10 feet of the house. I would ike 
to move them about 25 or 30 yards away, to a yard! have 
prepared for them. When can I move them without the Joss 
of any bees ? C. H. M. 

Grove Hill, Va., July 5. 


ANSWER.—Probably the best time is after they settle duwy 
for the winter, and are not likely to fly again for some weeks, 
But they can be moved sooner without great loss. If there 
are no other bees within 50 yards, and honey is yielding. 
there may be no loss. Move them after they are done flying 
for the day, and put up before each hive a board so as to pre. 
vent their leaving the hive without noting where they are. 
Perhaps it will be better to pile a lot of hay or straw at the 
entrance of the hive, not packed too tight, but a big lot of it, 
That will be more of a hindrance than the board. Try to 
make the old spot look as unfamiliar as possible by cleaning 
away the old stands, and perhaps putting some unfamiliar 
objects there. 

— 


Bees Fighting—Fall Feeding. 


1. One of my colonies has been fighting among themselves 
for the last six or eight weeks. The ones being killed are 
small, weak-looking bees. They keep fighting all day. | 
have often caught them fighting, and when I Jet them go, 
they go right back to the hive where I caught them, so they 
can’t be robbers. 

2. The season in this part of the country was very short, 
and consequently left a good many colonies in very poor con- 
dition. Do you think itis best to feed them up this fall, or 
wait until next spring? There is no more honey coming in 
this year. The bees are left on the summer stands all winter 
without any protection, except one or two quilts. They have 
good flights almost every week. A. B. 

Seattle, Wash., Aug. 4. 


ANswERs.—1. When there is any imperfection about bees 
that incapacitates them for useful labor, they are promptly 
driven from the community. Something of this kind may be 
going on at your hives. Possibly bee-paralysis may be troub- 
ling. In any case I doubtif the trouble will be of long con- 
tinuance. 

2. You will find, I think, that it will be better to do the 
feeding in the fall. 


+ — I 


Caging Queens—Probably Honey-Dew—Packing Bees for 
Winter. 


1. When a queen is caged to prevent swarming, and her 
food becomes all used in the cage, will she die, or will the bees 
keep her up? 

2. I noticed early in the mornings that my bees came in with 
a load of something, no matter whether cool, wet or dry morn- 
ings. They came in adropping and tumbling condition. I hus- 
tled out to see if I could find where they work so early. As! 
came across the meadow, I came to asmall black-oak tree, 
where bees were working on the acorns. I noticed that smal! 
drops of water, or honey, were set around the acorn-saucer, 
and a bee very quickly licked it up. I putsome to my fingers, 
and it seemed to be waterlike. I went to a hive, took up4 
bee that just came and missed the hive, tore her apart, and 4 
good-sized drop of nectar rolled down my finger. This is only 
for an hourin the early morning. I went to the oak tree in 
the afternoon, and found bees, large ants, and other insects 
scoot around on the acorns. The acorns were then dry. The 
bees rear a good deal of brood, but have not much to store 
away in the months of July and August. Is this honey, or n0'- 

3. I have in my yard what we call ‘‘ theold house;” it was 
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puilt in 1762, with six large rooms. I keep this house only 
for my bee-supplies and shop. I have 6 colonies ina room 
up-stairs. I bored a half dozen 13<-inch holes through a log 
for an entrance. This room is pretty cold in winter. Which 
will be the best—to set up boards on the back of the hives, 
and pack all over with forest leaves, or leave them as they are 
: ri 9 

” "Oe latitude is 35°, and I always thought bees would 
winter better on the summer stands by just putting an empty 
case on top with some kind of cushion therein; but the last 
two winters had a good bit of zero weather, and below zero: 
therefore, I thought to pack the bees on the summer stands. 
How would it do to commence moving them together in a row, 
each day @ little, and put up a stand of boards and pack them 
with leaves ? Or would it be better to make a wall for each 
hive as they are, and pack them? I have 30 colonies here 
and there in a yard of 5,000 square feet. I use the B. Tay- 
lor double sectional brood-chamber. E. B. K. 

Brickerville, Pa., Aug. 6. 


ANsweRs.—1. When I caged queens in hives I never put 
any food in the cage, but allowed the bees to feed them. Dur- 
ing the working season the workers always feed the queen 
any way, whether she is caged or not. Even if you cagea 
strange queen in a hive while they still have their own queen, 
there will always be some bees good-natured enough to feed 
the strange queen. 

2. I suppose it is honey-dew. 

83. I think the packing might do some good. 
that still Jeaves them a free entrance. 

4. There is a division of opinion as to the benefit of pack- 
ing. Some think the advantage of warmth is overbalanced 
by the lack of the sun’s rayson warm days. It might bea 
good plan to try part one way and part the other. I think no 
one denies that plenty of packing on top may do good. Very 
likely those that are packed will do better if a group are 
packed together, being gradually moved close in the manner 
you propose. 


Notes g> Comments. 


CONDUCTED BY 
Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Of course 














Rheumatism and Bee-Stings.—‘ Mr. John 
Worthington, United States Consul at Malta, has sent us a 
clipping from the Malta Standard, of April 11, which states 
that the theory that the virus of the bee-sting is an infallible 
remedy for acute rheumatism has received most unquestion- 
able confirmation from the practices of the country people of 
Malta. Bees are said to be plentiful in the island, and the 
virtue of the sting asa cure for rheumatism has been long 
established. It is, in fact, said to have been a common prac- 
tice for generations past, to resort to this remedy in all severe 
cases, the result being most favorable.”-——Insect Life. 


ne, > 


There is no Mistake.—* Sweet clover is a sort of 
weed.” This was quoted verbatim et literatim, Dr. Miller. In 
fact, I want to say to you just now that when I make a quota- 
tion you can stake your reputation for ‘‘ truth and veracity ” 
that it is there just as I quote it. No use to take space to ask 
if there is not some mistake. I can read plain print, and 
when I quote I never put words in any man’s mouth. I saw 
the sentence to which you refer, on page 486, but that is not 
the one I quoted, by any means. In fact, my comment was 
written before that was in print. If the editor of Gleanings 
has met with a ‘‘change of heart” on this subject, all I have 
to say is, I am glad of it. I have been advocating the great 
utility of sweet clover these half-dozen years or more, and I 
am glad to know some of the rest of you are finding out what 
I have known for a long time. 

Emerson says somewhere, something like this: ‘‘A weed 
isaplant tbh aseof which has not been found out.” I was 
reminded of this when I read Mr. Wing’s letter, on page 434. 
Why, sir, if his description of the way sweet clover grows in 
Kansas is true, all that is needed is for them to “ find out its 
value,” and it will have a regular boom in that State. He 


** nothing will eat it.” Well, that depends. The cows eat it 
off here in St. Joseph as readily as they would the best grass 
you ever saw. Of course, stock must learn to eat it. So must 
they learn to eat prairie hay. I have seen horses in the East, 
which had been fed all their lives on good timothy hay, that 
would not touch the prairie-grass hay which we get in Kansas. 
They would think it a ‘*‘ pernicious weed.” 


——_—_——= -e-————___—_ 


Ripened Honey.— ‘Honey should be allowed to 
ripen thoroughly (in the hives, if practicable), and it should 
never be put on the market unripe, untidy or unclean.”—Mr. 
Pringle, as quoted in Canadian Bee Journal. 


This would be a good motto for every bee-paper in the 
country to place at the head of its editorial column, and keep 
it standing there from week to week—in fact, the year round. 
I am quite sure that it would go a long ways toward solving 
the problem of a market for honey, if every man in the land 
who produces honey would make up his mind to never put on 
the market any honey thatis ‘‘ unripe, untidy or unclean.” 
There is nothing that so ruins a honey market as a lot of poor, 
dirty honey. This is not only true of honey, but of any article 
of human food. The people who live near a market and make 
first-class, clean butter, never have any trouble to sell it. 
They are not bothered very much about adulteration, nor laws 
to protect their industry. The superior quality of their goods 
is their protection. This is the kind of protection, too, which 
needs no officer of the law to enforce it. Why do we ask for 
certain brands of goods? Simply because they have the 
reputation of being first-class every time, and such a reputa- 
tion is bound to tell in any line of business. ‘‘Always room at 
the top, young man.” This is just as true in the production 
of honey as in anything else. ‘‘ Never put any unripe, untidy 
or unclean honey on the market.” 
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Bee-Keeping in China.—In L’Apiculteur, Rene 
Madeline gives details on bee-keeping in China, which, on ac- 
count of the occurrencesin that Oriental country to-day, will 
be read with much interest. Mr. J. Dennler sums up the 
principal points for the British Bee Journal as follows : 


1. Style of hives used. The primitive hive, composed of 
a hollow trunk of a tree. 


2. Apiculture in general. Apiculture is very little prac- 
ticed in this country. It is often the priests of the temples in 
the villages who cultivate bees. 


3. The harvesting of the honey and wax. This takes 
place twice a year, in the spring and autumn. For this pur- 
pose the lower part of the tree trunk is removed, and half the 
combs are cut out, the bees having been previously smoked. 
The smoking is done by burning the roots of a species of arte- 
misia (wormwood). 

4. The use made of the honey. Itis largely used in phar- 
macy, and also for making preserves of fruit. 


5. The value of honey and wax. Honey sells for one tael 
the 934 pounds. A Chinese pound is equal to about one and a 
half English pounds. The taelis worth three shillings. In 
Pekin honey sells for about 1s. a pound retail (0.42 cents of 
a piastre). 

Wax of first quality sells on the spot for one tael the 
pound. Second quality wax only realizes one tael for two 
pounds. 

These prices are for wholesale in the mountain villages to 
the north of Pekin. 


Wax is used in China for the purpose of hardening tallow- 
candles. It is also used by chemists as acovering to pills, and 
in this manner the chemical matters contained therein are 
preserved. 

6. Do the Chinese convert honey into drinks? Notasa 
rule. Sometimesin summer they put alittle honey in hot 
water and use this as a drink. Lastly, the people in this 
country have no special appliances for bee-keeping. They 
use just those that have been always used, and these are cer- 
tainly most primitive. 
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says it will grow where the soil is as “dry as ashes,” but 


(G™" See ‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 561. 
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Mrs. Jennie Atchley has been appointed a dele- 
gate to represent Texas at the Farmers’ National Congress, to 
be held at Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 12 to 16, inclusive. 

+o me 

Dr. Miller called at the Bee Journal office Tuesday, 
Aug. 20. He was attending a meeting of the executive board 
of the Illinois State Horticultural Society, then being held in 
Chicago. I always feel better after seeing Dr. Miller. He 
must be the sort of tonic I need. 


—~<$-2—___- 


Prof. Cook’s Entomology Class at Long 
Beach, Calif., from July 15 to Aug. 15, was very successful. 
It contained teachers, preachers and fruit-growers. Applica- 
tions for next season’s class are already coming in. That 
speaks well for the instructor. Prof. Cook wins. 

penn ees ee wee 


The Amalgamation Question.—0On page 492 
I asked the members of the Bee-Keepers’ Union to vote on the 
question of uniting the North American and the Union into 
one society. Only six, seemingly, have cared enough about it 
to vote at all. They are: Jas. A. Stone, Dr. Miller, Wm. 
Muth-Rasmussen, C. Theilmann, M. H. Mendleson, and L. 
Eastwood. Their replies will be found on page 563, in con- 
nection with those of the regular list of experts who are rep- 
resented in the Question-Box answers, and to whom the same 
question was propounded. As might be expected, there is a 
difference of opinion. 

a ee 


Father Langstroth would like to be at the To- 
ronto convention next week, and will be thereif a sufticient 
amount is contributed to pay his expenses. His daughter, 
Mrs. Cowan, will accompany him, to take care of him, as she 
can do it better than any one else. A partof the necessary 
expenses has already been sent to Father L., by a few of his 
personal friends, but quite a little is yet needed. Now if any 
of the Bee Journal readers feel like contributing say one dol- 
lar or more (or any amount), if they will please send it at once 
to this office, I will see that it reaches Father Langstroth, 
and also report it in these columns, unless requested not to 
do so. 

This is a fine chance to help give Father Langstroth a 
grand trip and outing, and those of you who will not attend 
the meeting at Toronto, and thus be saved that expense, may 
feel abundantly able to send a dollar or so to make it possible 
for him tobe there. In order to be of use, it will be necessary 
to be sent at once, as the time is so short, 








— —~ 


Itis a Painful Duty to report Crookednesgs j, 
dealing, but such is sometimes necessary. It wil] be remem. 
bered that last spring W. R. Lighton, of Omaha, Nebr,. rr 
vertised basswood trees for sale at very low prices, Taleots 
Bros., of Iowa, who are bee-keepers, sent Lighton re 
order for trees, but the trees never came. After writing and 
getting no satisfaction, they reported the matter to this om, 
whereupon I wrote Lighton, but received only promises to i 
turn to Talcott Bros. their money. After patiently waiting | 
threatened to publish Lighton if he did not return the money 
by a certain date. He failed to doit, sol am only keepin 
my promise in writing this paragraph. 

I believe in giving every advertiser ample opportunity tp 
straighten up all apparently peculiar transactions, but who 
any one clearly refuses to do the right thing, I also believe jy 
letting my readers know it. 

Whenever Mr. Lighton returns the amount of their order; 
Talcott Bros., I shall be glad to announce it as publicly as] 
have now reported his unbusinesslike dealing. 


a ___ —>_-0- 


Only a Week, and the North American conventi, 
will be in session in Toronto. Are you going to be there 
Father Langstroth fully expects to be, and I know al! wil! be 
glad to see him again. I have never had the good fortune to 
meet him, so I am anticipating a real pleasure next week. |; 
is my intention now to leave Chicago next Monday afternoon, 
reaching Flint, Mich., late that evening, stopping with Bro. 
Hutchinson until 10 the next morning, when we will proceed 
to Toronto, arriving there about 7 p.m., Sept. 3. Thisw 
give me one day (the 4th) to visit the Industrial Exposition, 
or run across to the famous Niagara Falls before the conven- 
tion opens, Wednesday evening. 

Iam looking forward to a delightful time among our 
Canadian friends and others. I trust the convention may by 
the best the North American ever held. Whether it will be 
or not, will dependentirely upon those in attendance. Le 
each go with the determination to do his and her best to hel 
make it the grandest meeting of bee-keepers this continent 
ever beheld. 

Sere eee ee 

Marketing the Honey Crop.—Before me! 
two letters asking me to recommend some reliable firm 
honey and beeswax dealers to whom can be shipped the pro- 
ducts of the apiary. By referring to the ‘‘ List of Honey and 
Beeswax Dealers,” published in every number of the bee 
Journal, you will find those who make that very thing a 
business. Of course we do not guarantee anybody, but we do 
not knowingly permit any dishonest firm to be represented in 
the advertising columns of the Bee Journal. But before ship- 
ping your honey or beeswax, be sure to have a definite under- 
standing with the firm to whom you contemplate shipping. 
may avoid a heap of trouble later on. 

I would be glad to have any just complaints against Bee 
Journal advertisers sent to this office, so that should any ut 
scrupulous dealers attempt todefraud, they may be “spotted, 
and their names dropped from among the advertisers in thes 
columns. I don’t propose to give such fellows a seco 
chance to trick the honest readers of the Bee Journal. 


——__—_<-9->—————— 


The Chicago Meeting of the [llinois State bee 
Keepers’ Association will be held Wednesday and Thursda) 
Oct. 30 and 31, 1895, during the annual Fat Stock Show 
when reduced fares will be granted on nearly if not quite: 
roads. The particular place of meeting in Chicago wil 
announced later. 


The Springfield meeting of the same association w! | 
held Nov. 19 and 20, 1895, during the State Odd Fellows 
meeting, when there will be low rates all over the State 
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cf My Ohio Visit was too short. I started the evening 
of Aug. 8, on the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, in one of those 
fine Pullman palaces (or ** schooners,” as some call them). 


By the way, the old B. & O. is a splendid road to ride on. 
[ have gone East on it several times, and every time I like it 
better. It ** gets there!” And right on time. Try it, the 
next chance you get. You'll enjoy the ride. I did. 

Well, my first stop was at Sterling, Ohio, just 12 miles 
south of Medina. It was 5:30 a.m., and Ihad 1% hours 
to wait until a train on another road would take me up to 
‘ Rootville.”. Don’t know where Rootville is? Well, it’s 
where The A. I. Root Co. spreads out over several acres of 
land, about 44 mile west of the city of Medina. 

I boarded the train for Medina at 7:17, reaching there 
about 8:00. Bro. A. I. Root met me at the train accidentally. 
“Ernest” had expected to meet me, but I came one train 
earlier than he supposed I would. ‘‘A. I.” escorted me to 
Ernest’s pleasant home, where I met his devoted wife, and 
little son, Master Leland, who was playing with Mr. Calvert’s 
young son, Howard, about the same age as Leland. And two 
bright boys they are. 

Mr. Calvert, himself, came in soon after, when we had a 
sort of four-cornered visit for a short time. 

Ernest then took me over to the office, shop, store, fac- 
tory, printing-office, book-bindery, tin-shop, truck-garden, 
warehouse, lumber-yard, bee-yard, and lots of other places 
‘‘too numerous to mention.” Why, I was just bewildered! I 
had seen pictures of the Root establishment, and thought it 
looked pretty big from the outside, but I found it a heap 
bigger when I came to look around on the inside. And how 
neat, clean and conveniently arranged was everything. 


In the busy season, about 100 employees find work there, 
with a pay roll of something like $1,000 a week. From Jan. 
1 to June 1, over 5,000,000 polished honey-sections were 
turned out. Atthe time I was there they were about shut 
down for the purpose of adding a 90-horse power engine, and 
in other ways nearly doubling their capacity. 

I was kindly shown through all departments, and enjoyed 
very much seeing how business is carried on at ** The Home 
of the Honey-Bees.” It would take too much time and space 
to tell all about everything and everybody I met there, but it 
was a day long to be remembered. 

In the evening Bro. Calvert. with Mrs. Calvert (A. I.’s 
oldest daughter), and Mrs. E. R. Root, with the children men- 
tioned before, took me out for a two hours’ carriage ride 
around Medina. The cemetery is one of thesights. The 
most neat and comfortable looking ‘‘city of the dead” I’ve 
seen outside of Chicago’s well-kept cemeteries. There are 
many churches in Medina, and numberless thrifty-looking 
homes. No saloons there, as might be expected. They know 
better than to tolerate such a curse. But I did notice acres 
of tobacco growing between Sterling and Medina. Whata 
large field Bro. A. I. has to work in right at home. But may 
be it isn’t all raised for home consumption. At any rate, I 
can’t help feeling that such a strong anti-tobacco man as A. I. 
Root is, should put in some good licks near home. I believe 
Ernest did say his father had “labored” with some of the 
tobacco-growers, but without avail. What a pity that any 
one should soil his mouth, hands, and even his farm, with 
such a filthy weed! None of that for me, thank you! 


In order to catch the first east-bound train at Sterling the 
morning of Aug. 10, Ernest generously offered to drive me 
over. We arose at 5 o’clock, and started at once. It was a 
delightful Oh’ morning, and how I did enjoy that ride of 1¥ 
miles! It was so invigorating, and the visit so pleasant. 

At 7:15 the train reached Sterling. I said ‘* good-bye” 
to my friend and brother editor, and started for my old home 
at Randolph, Ohio, where I arrived about noon. I had not 
been; there for four years, so you may know what a pleasure it 








was to again meet parents, brothers, sisters, and former 
friends and schoolmates. What a precious week it was! Not 
the least enjoyable part was the old Sunday school, where I 
used to attend when a boy. It did me good to meet with them 
once more. : 

What with riding and boating, swinging in the hammock, 
and talking over the days of yore, I did havea restful week, 
and returned to Chicago feeling well repaid for the effort 
made before going, in order to be away from the office for so 
long atime. Mrs. York returned with me, so now I’m not 
even ‘* wifeless,” much less ‘*‘ homeless.” 

I regret that my stay was too short to visit bee-keepers 
also, though I did meet several in Randolph. All reported the 
season too dry for honey-production, though some had taken 


a little honey. 
=> —$$____—____ 


North American and the Union.—Mr. F. J. 
Gunzel, of this State, asks how he is to proceed to become a 
member of the North American Bee-Keepers’ Association and 
the Bee-Keepers’ Union. By sending $1.00 annual dues to 
W. Z. Hutchinson, of Flint, Mich., he can be a member of the 
North American ; and ancther $1.00 sent to Thomas G. New- 
man, 147 S. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill., will make hima 
member of the Union. It is now thought by a good many that 
at least $1.00 per member can be saved by uniting the two 
organizations into one, and that a much larger and more 
effective society than either now is would result. Why not? 


—+-- > —___—_- 


“The Honey Crop,’ Editor Hutchinson says, 
** will be light this year, and if honey were a staple like wheat 
and potatoes, the price would climb up, up, up; but it is a 
luxury, and when the price begins to go up, people stop buy- 
ing it. The prices may go up a little, but not much, I think, 
and I should not hold honey hoping for an advance in prices.” 





Canadian 








I have never yet seen one. A great number of pictures of 
apiaries have been given in the bee-periodicals, many of them 
having features more or less desirable, but I do not remember 
one that was worthy of being copied in all respects. The chief 
defect I have noticed is in the want of proper tree surround- 
ings. Either there are no trees at all, or they are unsuitable 
as to nature and height. The only instance I know of in 
which planting was done with a view to promote the welfare 
of an apiary, was the setting out of grape-vines by Mr. A. I. 
Root, the vines being intended to shade the hives. This was 
good so far, but there are other purposes beside shade to be 
served by planting. The most important is to furnish accom- 
modation for swarms. Grape-vines, from the nature of their 
growth, are not adapted for this purpose. If shade were the 
only point to be considered, it is easy to provide that without 
vines or trees. But suitable objects for swarms to settle upon 
are wanted, and trees answer the purpose best, provided they 
are not too tall and inaccessible. 

Bees have swarmed from time immemorial, and will prob- 
ably continue to do so down to ‘ the last syllable of recorded 
time.” Some bee-keepers dream of breeding out the swarm- 
ing instinct, but it is doubtful if it will ever be done, or, if it 
is, whether it will not be at the cost of some other change in 
the nature of the bee which will be detrimental to bee-keep_ 
ing. Itis also doubtful if any really practical self-hiver wil 
ever be invented. Thetwo great objections to having bees 
swarm are the difficulty of watching them, and their liability 
to cluster out of reach. The difficulty of watching can be 
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overcome, except in the case of out-apiaries. When oie a 
few colonies are kept they can be placed so near the house 
and in such a readily observable position, that they cannot 
swarm by stealth, while in a large apiary a watcher can be 
afforded during swarming-time. The other difficulty, that of 
clustering in inaccessible places, can be overcome by having 
no tall trees in the immediate vicinity of the apiary. A model 
apiary will be surrounded by low-growing trees, and to recom- 
mend the planting and cultivation of such is the main object 
of this article. 

When I began to keep bees, I was living on about an acre 
of land, on which fruit, shade and ornamental trees had been 
planted about three years. It came the nearest to being a 
model apiary of any I have had during the 30 odd years that 
have transpired since. Among the shade and ornamental 
trees there was a liberal sprinkling of evergreens, for I had 
an ambition to collect specimens of all the conifers that would 
flourish in my locality. For anumber of years during which 
I occupied that place, only one swarm went outside of my 
fence, and every swarm I had clustered on the evergreens, in 
preference to the fruit and deciduous trees. I am strongly 
inclined to think that where bees have a choice they will 
select evergreens to swarm on. Whether it is the fragrance 
of such trees that is particularly grateful to the bees, or 
whether the foliage facilitates the formation of the cluster in 
any way, I do not know, but in all my experience as a bee- 
keeper I have noticed a most decided preference for ever- 
greens as clustering-places for swarms. 


In my model apiary, if I were to start one, I would plant 
only dwarf fruit-trees and various kinds of conifers. The lat- 
ter should be branched close down to the ground, and the up- 
ward growth repressed. Dwarf fruit-trees are not apt to 
grow more than ten or a dozen feet in height, and should be 
kept within bounds by judicious finger and thumb pruning. I 
cannot imagine a more beautiful sight than an apiary might 
be made to present embowered in a somewhat sparsely-planted 
grove of dwarf fruit-trees and evergreens, provided the hives 
were made a little artistic, instead of being the plain, homely- 
looking boxes which they usually are. 


—>-. > 


Apis Dorsata. 


I think Canadian bee- Siemens te in general will endorse the 


following expression of opinion in the July number of the 
Kansas Bee Journal : 


Mr. Holt has the honor, if there’s any in it, of creating an 
interest and a desire to investigate the Giant Bee of India. 
There is talk of raising a fund to import some of them by way 
of experiment. Well, when this has been successfully done, if 
it will be, some wonderful stories told of their merits, and a 
few fellows have supplied bee-keepers all over with queens of 
that species, as they certainly would before time had been 
given to test those bees—well, we can look for a general sick 
spell among bee-keepers again. It’s about time bee-keepers 
were hunting up something to fool themselves with. The 
Kansas Bee Journal is for anything that promotes their inter- 
est; foolish and expensive schemes we leave to those who can 
afford them. A bee-writer recently suggested they could be 
experimented with nearer home. Wise idea. 


ee 


Bee-Swarming Hours. 





Mr. B. Taylor tells us that in Minnesota swarms frequent- 
ly come out as early as six a.m., and as late assix p.m. He 
adds: ‘* Those late swarms always remain over night, and I 
have found many a one by chance the following morning.” 

In upwards of 3O years’ experience in bee-keeping in Can- 
ada, I have never known bees to swarm before eight o'clock in 
the morning, nor later than four o’clock in the afternoon. 
How is this? I know that, as a general rule, stores open 
earlier in the United States than in Canada, and the rush of 


‘me reluctantly to go. On my return, after dark, I was very 





general business is more perceptible in the morning beara, bas 
I did not know before that the bees open shop sooner jy, the 
day, and start earlier with their swarming, at the same time 
keeping it up longer and later. 

In one case, when my family had arranged to go for a pie. 
nic on Dominion Day (July 1), and I was Joth to leave bee; —_ 
I had acolony of bees threatening to swarm, the reproach 
that I cared more for my bees than I did for my family , led 


grumpy on finding that the bees had swarmed in my abs sence, 
but to my surprise and delight I found them hanging op an 
evergreen bush the next morning. When the bees came off, | 
do not know. Our picnic party started at 1 p.m., and jy 
this case the bees may possibly have swarmed later thap 4. 


Among the Bee-Papers 


Gleaned by Dr. Miller. 














THE REPORT OF THE ST. JOSEPH CONVENTION. 


From a communication in the American Bee Journal, jt 
appears that Frank Benton, the Secretary of the North Amer. 
ican Bee-Keepers’ Association, has not yet sent in the report 
of that convention. Mr. Benton received $25 for his services 
as Secretary, and deserves very strong censure for his actiog, 
or inaction. Mr. Benton will have to do very much to regajy 
the confidence of bee-keepers. When men act as Mr. Bento, 
has acted we havearight to mark them, just as we havea 
right to mark those who act in the best interests of bee-keep. 
ers, and reward them.—Canadian Bee Journal. 


CRIMSON CLOVER. 


A. F. Ames, of Claremont, Va., writes thus concerning it 
in Gleanings: 


‘*T noticed the little clipping about crimson clover, in 
Gleanings. It’s a great bee-plant, and comes so early it gets 
ahead of drouth. Every farmer and bee-keeper should buy it. 
It stands several degrees below zero here with no protection; 
in fact, we think, with Prof. Massey, it is hardier than red; 
will also grow on poorer land, but land can be too poor for it. 
It should be sown early to insure its wintering ; North, not 
later than last of August. Home-grown seed is much hardier.” 


MOVING BEES A SHORT DISTANCE. 


H. E. Hill gives the following plan in the American Bee 
Keeper : 


‘* Remove two or three frames of brood, the queen and 
majority of the bees to a hive in the new location. Provide 
the usual mark to arrest the bees’ notice, by placing a board 
against the front of the hive. About the sixth day following, 
remove all queen-cells; then, in the evening, place the re 
maining portion of the colony, hive and ail, upon the one con- 
taining the queen. In afew days the brood may be restored 
to its former position, and the extra combs which may have 
been temporarily used to fill up, removed. Loose bottom- 
boards are presupposed, as this is one of the many “kinks” 
facilitated by their use, which would otherwise be impossible.’ 


HOW THEY DO IN TEXAS. 


In 1894 my honey crop was 150 ponnds per colony, ha 
comb in one-pound sections. I divided one colony in 154 
and ran it for increase artificially, and made eight colonies 
from it, and I only gave each division one comb of brood ané 
honey, and one empty comb besides, and they built their ow 
combs and filled up for winter. A narrow starter on tbe 
frames is all I used. Yes, 1 forgot to say that I took some 
honey from them, too, and weighed the honey I took from om 
of the eight, which was about au average, and it was |: 
pounds, and left them about 40 pounds each for winter. No¥ 
friends, don’t think we can do that well every year, for W 
cannot.—L. L. SkAGgGs, in Southland Queen. 


THREE STRAY STRAWS FROM GLEANINGS. 


‘*The surplus will be a little whiter in appearance wher? 
there is a little capped honey under the top-bar than wher 
the space is taken by brood,” says F. A. Snell. That is, se 
tions are darkened if too close to the brood; and because ’ 
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can't make sure of the strip of honey to make the brood keep 
as distance, 1 want a top-bar not less than 4 thick. [Here is 
a point for the anti-thick-top bee-keepers to consider a little 
ns than they do; but this is not the only point in favor of 
deep bars.—Ep1ror. ] 


I don’t know whether it’s best to have more than one 
entrance to a hive; but I notice that, when there’s a smal) 
hole half way up the front of the hive, the bees crowd ita 
good deal more than the regular entrance. It is an old-fash- 
ioned way; but as the bees seem to like it, isn’t it just possible 
it is a good thing? [That practica] bee-keeper, Mr. Julius 
Hoffman, of ** Hoffman-frame” fame, with his several large 
apiaries, believes in having two entrances—one at the bottom, 
and one at the bottom of the second story. His hives are 
deep.—EDITOR. } 


Foul brood cannot be affected by drugs, and it’s no use to 
try anything in that line, seems to be the verdict on this side 
the water. May be. But in the face of so much testimony in 
favor of, drugs from good men on the other side of the water, 
it seems to me pure pigheadedness to refuse to make any trial. 
If I had a case of foul brood in my apiary I would at least use 
in the healthy colonies some of the drugs that have a reputa- 
tion as preventives. If it did no good it could do no harm. 
|After you had tried as much as we, and failed, your courage 
would be weak.—Ep1ror. } 


THE NORTH AMERICAN AND THE UNION. 


In an editorial in the August Review, Editor Hutchinson 
says this: 

‘‘The advantage to the Union would be there would bea 
face to face discussion each year that would be of great ad- 
vantage. There is scarcely an organization that does its best 
unless its members have a grand meeting oncea year. This 
friction of mind against mind in an actual personal encounter 
and consultation is a great generator of ideas. Better work 
will be done by the Union when its members hold annual 
meetings. When the Union holds annual meetings at which 
may be discussed subjects pertaining to practical apiculture 
as well as those relating to the Union as it is now condacted, 
of what use is the North American? Or, if the North Ameri- 
can would take up the work of the Union as now performed, 
of what use is the Union? In short, what use is there in hav- 
ing two societies when one society rightly organized can do all 
the necessary work ? One society can be more cheaply con- 
ducted than two, and will be stronger and more prosperous. I 
know that the character of the work of the two societies is 
somewhat different, but the difference is not of such a charac- 
ter that the amalgamation of the two Societies could not con- 
— successfully all of the branches of the two as now man- 
aged. 

‘* Notwithstanding that I said a month ago that I had no 
selfish personal ends in view in seeing the two societies united, 
the story has been started that I wished to get the two 
societies united and then get control of the amalgamation—in 
short, to become its Secretary-Manager. Nothing was further 
from my mind. Under no consideration would I accept the 
position. I doubt the advisability of any bee-keeping editor 
accepting that position if such an amalgamation should be 
effected. There is a certain class that would be jealous of the 
unlucky editor.” 


. Eugene Secor stands with Manager Newman, and says in 
eview : 

“Tt is not clear to me that such a union will prove wise. 
An increase in the membership of the North American would 
be desirable from some points of view, and yet, I don’t know 
that numbers alone is necessary to accomplish all that we can 
reasonably expect such an organization to bring about. 

‘*More money in the treasury would be a good thing to have 
when we want a committee to do some work which is intended 
for the benefit of bee-keepers at large—such, for instance, as 
the work of the gentlemen who appeared before the R. R. 
Classification Committee last winter. They ought not to be 
obliged to pay their own expenses when working for the com- 
ws good. And yet I doubt if more could have been accomp- 
ished for bee-keepers before that Committee if we had ex- 
— $900. Some writers have been lamenting the failure 
‘ the North American to bring about any good, and I want 
© cite that one act as proof of its right to exist.” 
444444444. 
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mo McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment is 
Histo ug Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Foul Brood; Its Natural 
Se aie and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
Price ® subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 


—both for $1.10 
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<9 cents ; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year | 


The North American at Toronto.— Although 
all the program for the meeting of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association at Toronto is not quite ready to an- 
nounce, Secretary Hutchinson has sent me the following in 
regard to transportation and hotel arrangements for those at- 
tending the convention at Toronto, Sept. 4, 5, and 6: 


The North American will hold its annual convention in 
the auditorium of the Normal School, at Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada, on Sept. 4, 5, and 6, the first session being on the even- 
ing of the 4th. 

The Trunk Line Association and the Central Traffic Asso- 
ciation have both given reduced rates—a fare and one-third. 
Persons going will buy a ticket paying full fare going, and 
get a Certificate from their station agent. If a ticket 
Certificate cannot be obtained because your starting-point is a 
small place, then buy a ticket tothe nearest large town where 
a Certificate may be obtained. It might be well to inquire of 
the agent a few days beforehand, and thus learn if he has 
any Certificates, and the point where one can be obtained if 
he has none. 

If 100 persons are present who have come on some legiti- 
mate form of railroad transportation, all who have Certificates, 
and have paid as much as 75 cents fare going, will be sold 
tickets for the return trip at one-third fare. In Canada and 
Michigan, and in other States, perhaps (but of this I do not 
know), round trip ticket can be bought for but a single fare. 
This, of course, will be better than the certificate plan. Per- 
haps many living a short distance beyond where excursion 
rates are given, will find it cheaper to buy a regular ticket to 
the nearest point where excursion rates prevail, but those 
coming long distances will probably find the Certificate plan 
the best. Each one must look up these matters in advance 
and decide for himself which is the best for him. 


The Trunk Line Association covers the roads from Niag- 
ara Falls, Buffalo, Salamanac, N. Y., Pittsburg, Pa., Bellaire, 
Ohio, Weeling, Parkersburg, and Charleston, W. Va., and 
points east thereof except New England. I hope to get reduc- 
tions from New England. The Central Traffic Association 
covers the territory west of Buffalo and Pittsburg to Chicago, 
and St. Louis on the west, and the Ohio river on the south. 


Tickets must be bought not earlier than three days pre- 
vious to the meeting, and return tickets bought not later than 
three days after the meeting. 


The headquarters at Toronto will probably be at the 
Palmer House, corner of King and York streets. This is 
$2.00 a day house, but if members will double up, twoin a 
bed, the price will be only $1.50 a day. If separate beds are 
wanted, it will be $1.75. Remember this is during the Indus- 
trial Fair, when no reductions at all ought to be expected. 
The street cars pass the hotel, and they can be taken within a 
block of the Normal School, where the convention is to be held. 


While the program is not yet complete, the following can 
be announced : 


Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, Ills.—The Bee-Keepers’ 
Union: Its Past, Present, and Future. 

Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, I[|l.—Amalgamation of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Association and the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union. 

Hon. John Dryden, Minister of Agriculture, Toronto, 
Canada—Address of Welcome, Etc. 

A short address by Jas. Mills, M.A., L.L.D., President of 
the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Canada. 

S. T. Pettit, Belmont, Ont.—Introducing Queens. ® 

Ernest R. Root. Medina, Ohio—Bee-Paralysis: What We 
Know and Should Do About It. 

Allen Pringle, Selby, Ont.—Mistakes of Bee-Keepers and 
Bee-Journals. 

H. R. Boardman, East Townsend, Ohio—How to Feed 
Bees Profitably. 

Hon. R. L. Taylor, Lapeer, Mich.—How Bee-Keepers 
Might Receive More Benefit from the Experiment Stations. 

F. A. Gemmill, Stratford, Ont.—Who Shall Winter Bees 
Out-of-Doors; Who in the Cellar ? 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga.—What is Indicated by 
Color in Italian Bees ? 

James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich.—The Proper Size of a 
Brood-Nest, and How It Shall be Decided. 

B. Taylor, Forestville, Minn.—The Surest and Best Way 


| of Producing a Crop of Comb Honey. 


G. M. Doolittle, Borodino, N. Y.—Some Things of Interest 
to Bee-Keepers. 

R. McKnight, Owen Sound, Ont.—Legislation for Bee- 
Keepers. 


Flint, Mich. W. Z. Hutcurnson, Sec. 
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tention, Bee- Keepers ! 


xq. > 2 - 


We are Now Ready to Receive 


Shipments of HONEY, both Comb & Extracted 


——ALSO 


BEESW Asx 


For the Season of 1895-96. 


in Any Quantity. Th 


HONEY COMMISSION HOUSE. 


We received 812 Shipments last year 


friends of former years, and a Trial Shipment of all 


Bee-Keepers 


J. A. L AMON, 
43 South Water Street, 


We have made preparations to store Comb Honey 








is is our Fifth Year as a 


We kindly solicit the business of our 


in the Country. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO 
46 Water 8t., 


27D14 





SENECA FALLS, N. Y 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


GOLDEN QUEENS 


From a $50.00 Breeder of of a. 
rom one oO ‘ 

Also Leather Colore Root’s very best im- 

ported Queens, Price—1 Queen. 50c.; 6 for 

$2.75; $5.00 per dozen. Will warrant 95% of 

Queens purely mated; Bees to be gentle and 

excellent honey-gatherers. HM. G.QUIRIN, 
34Atf BELLEVUE, Huron Co., OHIO. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 











NO DANGER IN ELASTICITY. 


Some manufacturers admit that it’s a good 


thing, “but don’t want too much of it.” 
The Say they use it reminds us of the chick- 
en broth another fellow made by hanging a 
fowl so as to cast a shadow on a cistern full 
of water, then season to suit the taste. Our 
people like it stronger, spring enough to toss 
a ton of live beef like an apple in a mill race. 
That style of elasticity demands strength 
of material. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


WANTED ! 


10,000 pout of BEESWAX, for 


Cash. ddress, 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 








ERKSHIRE, Chester White, 
Jersey Red & Poland China 


Pies. Jersey, Guernsey & Hol- 


stein Cattle. Thoro 


eR 
ep, anc oultry, Hun 

and House Doss. — 
ochranville, Chester Co., Pa. 


13D26 Mention the American Bee Journal, 





The Home Remedy Case 


OVE BAEDE > 





This choice selection consists of 15 Reme- 
dies, especially chosen. with a view to the 
most probable requirements of the family; 

»ut up in a nice Leatherette Case with a Book- 
et of Directions so clear that no one can go 
wrong. 

The supply of Medicines is quite enough for 
months, perhaps years, and will save you 
many times what it cost, besides much trou- 
ble and anxiety during sickness in the family. 
These are no patent medicines! 

When any of the Remedies are used up, we 
will promptly mail a duplicate bottle of the 
oe Remedy on receipt of 25 cents for each 

ottle. 

If yes value life and health, this Case is 
worth its weight in gold to any family! 
Price, prepaid, $3.00, 

A Liberal Offer.—We offer the ‘‘ Home 
Remedy Case” and the American Bee Jour- 
nal for one year—both for only 33.00—making 
the Bee Journal free. 

Send postal card for free Circular. Address, 


G. W. YORK & CO., 56 5th Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Saved $10 in Doctor’s Bills. 


Here isan unsolicited testimonial that we 
have received, and which speaks for itself : 


NEWTON, N. J., Aug. 10, 1895. 
I am pleased with the Home Remedy Case. 
i wife says it has saved us $10.00 in doctor’s 
ls. Respectfully, OC. H. SHERWOOD. 


THE BCTTOM IS OUT 


For the next 60 days we will sell 


Warranted Purely-Mated Queens 


At 55 cts. each; 6 for $3.00. Tested, 75 cts.; 
6 for $4.00. All Queens sent by return mail. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Address, 
LEININGER BROS... 
33Etf FT. JENNINGS, OHIO. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTIGEMENT, MENTION THte JOURNAL. 


M 
bi 











General Items, 


Honey Crop Above the Average, 
Bees are doing well in this part of the 

world, and the honey crop for 1895 will be 

above the average. Mrs. J. N. HEArgp 
Columbus, Nebr., Aug. 15. 





Working on Buckwheat. 


The honey crop has been almost 8 total 
failure in this locality. I have Only xy 
pounds from 95 colonies, and there is hardly 
any honey in the hives, but the bees hays 
commenced working on buckwheat. and 
they may get enough for winter yet. 


A. W. Surg. 
Parksville, N. Y., Aug. 10. 





Bee-Keepers and Bee-Journals. 


Mr. Epitor:—In your program, on page 
524, for the approaching North America 
convention at Toronto, that is a queer sy). 
ject you have me down for, to-wit: “Mix 
takes of Bee-Papers and Bee-Journal 
Now, know all men, whom it may concer 
by these presents, that I never consenta 
to write or speak on such a subject; albeit 
I did promise that I would (accidents ¢. 
cepted) write upon the following subjeq 
for the convention, to-wit: “The Mistakes 
of Bee-Keepers and Bee-Journals.”’ Tha 
the latter really do make mistakes we have 
the evidence right here, for this is one, ani 
an absurd one. I shall certainly endeavor 
to utilize a spare hour between this and the 
convention in laying out bee-keepers ani 
editors—I mean their mistakes. 

ALLEN PRINéiz. 

Selby, Ont., Aug. 20. 


[Thank you, Bro. Pringle, for that cor 
rection. It’s all the fault of the Canadian 
Bee Journal, from which I first put into 
type the program publisbed on page 5% 
except the last four essays and essayists 
which were sent by Secretary Hutchinson 
But I notice in the August Review you 
subject is printed the same way. | thiai 
you'll have to ‘‘ go for”’’ some other editor 
this time. And yetI know it isn't very 
commendable in me to copy their errors 

Permit me to suggest that your subjet 
does not include the “laying out” of ay 
editors. If you stick to your text, you wil 
name no particular editors at all.—Epit08 





Something About Crimson Clover. 


Crimson clover was introduced in th 
country several years ago by the late lr 
Haradine. Being a great lover of flower 
he was attracted to this plant by its gretl 
beauty, which is hardly exceeded by tt 
finest flower that adorns yard or garde 
The beautiful deep green which may ® 
seen all through the winter when not &@ 
tirely covered by snow, grows deeper al! 
brighter as spring advances, until Ms 
when the flowers appear, making a sight 
behold and to remember. 

At first its value as a forage plant ¥# 
not understood, and as a soil restorer It ¥# 
unknown. Everyone admired its beau!) 
and numerous plots were grown for 0m 
mental purposes, but years elapsed belom 
farmers awoke to its value as a regili 
rotation crop. It is now grown in all pe 
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Biggest Premium We Ever Offered ! 


THE BEE-KEEPER'S GUIDE : 


— 


MANUAL 


OF THE APIARY. 


— , —_ 
PROF. A. J. COOK. 
This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s magnificent book of 460 pages, 


in neat and substantial cloth binding, we p 


ropose to give away to our present sub- 


scribers, for the work of getting NEw subscribers for the American Bee Journal. 


A description of the book here is quite 
complete scientific and practical bee-book 
all written in the most fascinating style. 


whole bee-world to require any introduction. 


unnecessary—it is simply the most com- 
published to-day. Fully illustrated, and 
The author is also too well-known to the 
No bee-keeper is fully equipped, or 


his library: complete, without ‘‘ THe BEE-KEEPER’s GUIDE.” 


HERE IS 


OUR GRAND OFFER: 


Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee Journal (with $2.00), and we will 


mail you a copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE 
en to the new subscribers, under this offer. 


asa premium. No premium is also giv- 
The postpaid price of the book alone 


is $1.25, or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year—both together for $1.75. 
But surely anybody can get only two new subscribers to the Bee Journal for a year, 


and thus get the book asa premium. Let 
away 1000 copies of this book by Oct. 1. 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO 


everybody try for it. Wewant to give 


Will vou have one ? 
.. 56 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILLS. 





California = 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.40 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


GOLDEN QUEENS 


My Bees are bred 
From Texas. ‘Yor Business, 
as well as for Beauty and Gentleness. 
Safe arrival and reasonable satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write for Price-List. 


Untested, 75c—Warranted, $1. 


J, 0, GIVENS, IEP mor. 
10A26 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 
VERY) CHEAP 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES “#3. cantce. 


< r”—how to manage bees, etc.—25 cts. 
The * Model Coop.” for hen and her brood. 

yandotte, Langshan and Leghorn Eggs for 
hatching. Cat. free, but state what you want. 











A GIVEN PRESS. 





This celebrated Press for making Comb Foun- 
dation is acknowledged to make it most ac- 
ceptable to the bees. I have one which has 
been used, but is in perfect order. The outfit 
consists of— 

1 Given Press with Lever, 11x16% inches. 

4 Dipping-Boards, 10x16. 

4 Dipping-Boards, 10x12. 

2 Dipping-Boards. 6x16. 

2 Double Boilers for Wax. 

1 Book of Dies, 9x16. 

1 Book of Dies, 9x12. 

The outfit cost over #100, and is a great bar- 
ain for any one desiring to make Foundation 
or personal use. I offer it for $50.00, free on 

board cars here. 





J. W. ROUSE & CO., Mexico, Mo. 


i 147 South Western Ave. 
Thos. @. Newman, CHICAGO, ILL. 





SECTIONS, EBEE-EAIVES, S\HIPPING-G} ASES 








We make a Specialty of these Goods, and defy Competition in 


QUALITY, 
Er 


WORKMANSHIP 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 


AND PRICES. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 


of the United States, and is now no longer 
a matter of experiment. It is good for hay 
—will yield 2 to 3 tons per acre of the finest 
quality. It is valuable for seed, which it 
produces in large quantities. It makes ex- 
cellent bee-pasture, and as a honey-plant it 
cannot be excelled. It is good for fall and 
early spring pasture, and is the only clover 
that remains green all winter; and its 
greatest valueis in its ability to store up 
plant-food, and at the same timesend down 
deep-feeding roots in the subsoil, and bring 
to the surface elements of fertility that 
would be otherwise lost. 
Crimson clover is an annual, and must be 
sown in its proper season; this extends 
from Aug. 1 until the last of October. Eight 
to 10 quarts of seed per acre are usually 
sown. If any of the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal would like to test a sample 
of crimson clover, I will mail a package for 
a couple of stamps for postage. 

L. STAPLES. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Aug. 14. 


Stored Fine Yellow Honey. 


Bees up to July 25 barely made their liv- 
ing, but from that time they gradually 
gained in stores and surplus, of very fine 
yellow honey, and now some of the best 
colonies have filled two and three cases of 
28 sections each. C. THEITLMANN. 

Theilmanton, Minn., Aug. 13. 


—_—__.—.944 > —> —____ 


Illinois State Members’ Reports. 


The last report from the members of the 
Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association is 
so light that [came very near making up 
my mind not to send itin. However, here 
it is: 

Frank X. Arnold, of Deer Plain, answers 
as follows: 

1. How many colonies ? 122. 

2. What are the prospects for a honey 
crop ? Fair. 

3. How much honey gathered to date ? 
About 1,900 Ibs. 

4. Isthe honey gathered No.1 or not? 
Yes, mostly clover. 

M. Bevier, of Bradford—1. 37. 2. Not 
very good; has been toodry. 3. None; it 
is all the bees can do to make a living. 

Peter Blunier, of Roanoke—1. 61. 2. As 
the rains have come now, a little fall honey 
may be expected. 3. None to any amount. 
4. What little I have is good. 

W.G. Cole, of Canton—1, 10 
3. Probably 40 lbs. 
tasted it. 

P. J. England, of Fancy Prairie—1. 14. 2. 
Good for a fall flow. 4. None. 

Dr. C. C. Miller, of Marengo—1. 146. 2. 
Nix. 3. 000. 

Jas. Poindexter, of Bloomington—1. 144. 
2. Doubtful if sufficient for winter stores. 
3. 00. 4. It has been fair quality. 

Geo. F. Robbins, of Mechanicsburg 
2. Good—for next year. 
ing fun of me? 4. Yes. 

Pres. J.Q. Smith, of Lincoln—1. 47. 2 
Poor. 3. None since last report. . 

Jas. A. Stone, of Bradfordton—1. 60. 2. 
Poor. 3. Hives are growing heavy, but 
none to spare for surplus so far; bees 
swarming in August. 





2. Poor. 
4. Looks well; haven't 


1. 27. 


3. Are you mak- 





=” Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when you write. a8 





Jas. A. STong, See, 
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Non - Stinging | 
Need in-BOCS 


This famous strain of Yellow-Banded Bees 
are giving satisfaction where they have been 
introduced. I have had tnis strain in my api- 
ary six years, and never have had a swarm of 
bees from them. And in the particular colo- 
ny from which I am rearing Queens, I have 
never received a sting, Every subscriber to 
the American Bee Journal can obtain one 
WARRANTED QUEEN by remitting 75 cts. Or 
$1.50 pays for the above bee-paper and one of 
the finest ** Adel’’ Queens. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
WILLOW GROVE, Del,, July 16, 1895. 
Mr. H. ALLEY: The best queen I have 
came from you. The colony has stored 119 
pounds comb honey from fruit bloom and 
crimson clover. White clover is a complete 


failure. J. COLBY SMITH. 
HENRY ALLEY, 
34Atf WENHAM, MASS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


EFORE placing your orders for SUP- 
PLIES, write for prices on 1-Piece Bass- 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates, 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 
PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
NEW LONDON, WIS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
(teens CHAS. H. THIES, 
STEELEVILLE, ILL. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 34Attf 








3 or 5 Banded—Untest’d 
60 cts.; 6 for $3.25. Tested, 
75c.; 6 for $4.25. 









sa Promptness Is What Counts ! 


Honey-Jars, Shipping-Cases, and every- 
thing that bee-keepers use. Roots 
Goods at Rootw’s Prices, and the 
best shipping point in the country. 

Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 
logue Free. 


\ 
162 mass. ave. Walter S. Pouder 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


LAST CALL! 


Golden Italian Queens. 
August and September, 60 cts.; Oct., 75c. 


J. F. MICHAEL, Greenville, Ohio. 
34A4t Mention the American Bee Journat. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Untested, July to Oct., 75c. each—3 for 


Tested Queens, $1.00 each. 
By return mail. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Send for Free Illustrated Circular to 


THEODORE BENDER, 


28Atf 18 Fulton St., CANTON, OHIO. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


WANTED. 


10,000 pounds of BEESWAX, for 
Cash. Address, 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


Mention the American Bee vournal. 


189 MONEY [899 


ror wustvess, ITALIAN QUEENS 


Foundation at Wholesale Prices, Hives, 
suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, send for 
Price-List—to 


J. P. H. BROWN, @VSests~, 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 

















Convention Notices. 


_ KAnsA8s,—There will be a meeting of the 
Southeastern Kansas Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion in Fort Scott. Kans.,on Sept. 19, 1895. 
All are cordially invited to come and havea 
good time. There will be a full program. 
Bronson, Kans. J.C. BALCH, Sec. 


MINNESOTA. — The next meeting of the 
Southern Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at Winona, Oct. 15 and 16, 1895. 
All members are urgently requested to at- 
tend. All bee-keepers ond others interested 
are ree | invited. E. C. CORNWELL, Sec. 

Winona, Minn. 


WISCONSIN.—The Southwestern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its next 
meeting at Platteville, Wis., Oct. 8 and 9, 
1895. “Come,every one.” Don’t get dis- 
couragedif we haven’t got acrop of honey. 
We will have a good time at Platteville, just 
thesame. Bring your wives and daughters 
with you. Manyinteresting subjects will be 
discussed. M. M. Rick. Sec. 

Boscobel, Wis. 


ILLINOIS.—The Chicago meeting of the IIli- 
nols State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held Oct 30 & 31, 1895, during the Fat Stock 
Show, when low railroad rates will be a set- 
tled fact. 

The Springfieli meeting will occur on Nov. 
19 and 20, during the week of the State Odd 
Fellows’ meeting, when reduced railroad 
rates will be given all over the State. 

Bradfordton, Lil. Jas. A. STONE, Sec. 





North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


OFFICERS FOR 1895. 


PrREs.—R. F. Holtermann..... Brantford, Ont. 
Vict-PrReEs.—L. D. Stilson......... York, Nebr. 
SECRETARY.—W. Z. Hutchinson...Flint, Mich. 
TREASURER.—J. T. Calvert...... Medina, Ohio. 


National Bee-Keepers’ Union, 





PREs.DENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich. 
GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago, Ill. 
147 South Western Avenue. 





Globe Bee Veil 


By Mail for One Dollar. 


ba Five cross-bars are rivited in the 
» ‘centre at the top. These bend down 
¢ and button to studs on a neck-band. 
‘The bars are best light spring steel. 
« The neck-band is hard spring brass. 
The netting is white with face-piece 
f black to see threugh. 

It is easily put together and folds 
mpactly in a case, 1x6x7 inches, 
—the whole weighing but 5 ounces. 
It can be worn over an ordinary hat; fits any head; 
does not obstruct the vision, and can be worn in bed 
without discomfort. Itis a boon to any one whom 
filles bother, mosquitos bite, or bees sting. 

Nets, 50 cts. each. 


2 This Veil we club with the Bee Journal 
for one year—both for $1.75; or give free asa 
Premium for sending us 3 New Subscribers to 
the Bee Journal at $1.00 each. 


Comb Honey, 
Extracted Honey, 
and BEESWAX. 


Spot Cash paid for Goods at Market Prices. 


Francis H. Leggett & Co., New York. 


35A12 Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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Wants or Exchanges. 


PN eRe P Ne Neate Pass sem 





This department is only for your “ Wants” 
or bona-fide ** Exchanges,” and such will be 
inserted here at 10 cents a lime for each 
time, when specially ordered into this depart- 
ment. Exchanges for cash or for price-lists, 
or notices offering articles for sale, will not 
be inserted here—such belong in the regular 
advertising columns, at regular rates. 


LL LL a OL ae el Nl Ol Ll Na LO Nal Pat 


PV ANTED—tat-bend 16 or 18 inch Planer. 
W.A Campbell, Doogan, Ga. 





Honey & Beeswax Market (Wat 


CHICAGO, ILL.. Aug. 25.—We are hy, 
considerable inquiry for comb honey 
have as yet received but a few small coy 
ments. We quote: Fancy white, 15c 7 
white, 14c. Extracted, 5@7c. li! | 
Beeswax, 25@27c. LAL 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Au . 20.—The rece} 
of new comb and extracted honey js fai, 
demand not large, but will increas,” 


ase W{ 
cooler weather. e quote: No.1 i at 
1-1bs., 14@15c.; No. 3, 12@1 3c: Not? om, 


No. 1 
11@12¢.; No. 2, 10@11¢c. Extracted, ‘whit 


6@6%c.; amber, 54%@6c.; Southe 
Beeswax, 22@25c. CC. 0 i 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Aug. 19.—New eno 
of comb honey is coming in more freel, ~ 
geneeshy in good condition. Demand jg po, 

eginning to spring up. New extracted | 
arriving in a smal way. We quote: Faney 
comb, 14@15c.; good, 13c.; fair, 9@11¢. Er. 
tracted, 44@5%c. It is hard to get our mar 
ket to rally after the blow it received in the 
spring on discovering such a large amount ot 
beeswax adulterated. We quote pure way 
22@25c. WAS: 


ALBANY, N. Y., Aug. 19.— The honey 
market is now bestnning. and I think this the 
best time to sell, espec _ white grades of 
comb honey. Receipts so far are light. W. 
quote: White comb, 14@lé6c.; mixed, 12g 
l4c. Extracted, white, 7@7%c.; mixed, 6 
6%c.; buckwheat and dark, 5%@é6c. 

H.R. W, 


CHICAGO, ILL., Aug. 7.—Some of the ney 
crop of comb honey has come on the market, 
and we have sold same at 15c. There is aly 
sale for the darker grades at 8@12c. Extract 
ed, 5@7c.. according to quality, flavor ané 
color. Beeswax, 25@27c. R. A. B. &. Co, 


CINCINNATI, O., Aug. 7.—Demand is live 
ly for new extracted and comb honey, all ol 
honey being closed out. Arrivals are fair byt 
insufficient for the demand. Comb honey 
brings 14@15c. for choice white. Extracted, 
4@7c. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 20@2i5c. for 
good to choice yellow. C, F. M. &§, 


CHICAGO, ILL., Aug. 23.— Fancy white 
comb honey (l-lbs.) in nice, clean packages 
sells at 16c.; other grades of white honey, l¢ 
@15c.; amber, 13@l4c. We are having a 
good trade in extracted honey, selling light 
amber and white at 6@7c.; dark, 5@5\c. de 

ending on quality and style of package 

arly shipments to market advised so as 
permit of sale before cold weather sets in. 

Beeswax, 28c. 8. T. F. & Co 








a a a a a a 


MOUTHS “mare 


PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 

Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 
For Circulars, apply to CHas. F. Mota & Sox 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, 0 
Send 10¢e for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 


List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 





Chicago, [lls. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
8. T. Fisn & Co., 189 8. Water St. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street 
New Work, N. Y. 
F. I. SaGe & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN 
120 & 122 West Broadway 
Cuas. ISRAEL & Bros., 486 Canal St. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place. : 
FRANCIS H. Leaeetr & Co., 128 Franklin“ 
Kansas City, Mo. 
C. C. CLemMoms & Co., 423 Walnut St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
BaTTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, [lls. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wo. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F, MutH & Son, cor. Freeman & Central av! 
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Question - Box. 


he multitude of counsellors there is 
~~ safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
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Caner 
(malgamation of the North 
American and the Union. 





Query 985.—1, Do you favor the amalga- 
mation of the Bee-Keepers’ Union and the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Association, as 
proposed in the editorials on pages 444, 445 
and 446 of the American Bee Journal ? 

®. If not, why not ? 


B. Taylor—1. Yes. 

J. M. Jenkins—Yes. 

W. G. Larrabee—1. Yes. 

Dr. C. C. Miller.—1. Sure. 

Rev. E. T. Abbott—1. Yes. 

G. M. Doolittle—I am undecided as to 
what would be best. : 

Chas. Dadant & Son—1. We do not 
know of any objection to the plan. 


Jas. A. Stone—1l. Yes, with both 
hands up. Why did not some one say so 
before ? 

W.R. Graham—1. I would not object 
toit. 2. **In union there is strength,” 
and that is what we need. 

Rev. M. Mahin—1. I have not given 
the subject any thought, and have no 
settled opinion concerning it. 

M. H. Mendleson—1. ‘‘In union there 
is strength,” so I vote for the amalga- 
mation of the Bee-Keepers’ Union and 
the North American. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—1 and 2. Noand yes, 
on the principle of ‘‘Let well enough 
alone.” 1t might help both, save machin- 
ery, and lose none of its usefulness. 

Mrs. J. N. Heater—1. I am sorry to 
say lam not a member of either, and 
have not given it much thought; but if 
one organization could do for both, I 
would favor it if I werea member. 


R. L. Taylor—1. Yes, when a plan of 
union is sufficiently digested to insure 
an effective organization. It is a bad 
omen that there is much more talk about 
a union than about a plan of union. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—1. No. 2. Each 

body has its separate and distinct work 
to do, and that work can be more vigor- 
ously and profitably prosecuted when 
under the immediate direction of its 
special management. 
_ L. Eastwood—The Bee-Keepers’ Un- 
ion, which came into being for a special 
purpose, and has served that purpose 
well, I fail to see how it can be benefitted 
by uniting with any society whose aims 
are not identical. I say no. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—1 and 2. I see no 
reason why they should not unite, as 
their interests are identical. ‘‘ United 
we stand, divided we fall.” I would be 
Sorry to see any harm accrue to the Bee- 
Keepers’ Union, as it has donesuch good 
work for our industry. 

Eugene Secor—1. I’m afraid I don’t. 
And yet I may Be convinced that it 
ought to be done. 2. I have doubts 
about the successful union of the two 
Societies. If the Bee-Keepers’ Union 
gets loaded down with more work than 
‘ican perform, its usefulness is past. 
It has something to its credit now. Why 
not let well enough alone? The North 
American, too, has done some effective 





























work. The trouble with the latter is, 
we get it overloaded with a constitution, 
or its constitution overloaded. It ought 
to be very short and simple. But I'll 
not argue. Perhaps the other fellows 
will overcome my objections to the pro- 
posed ‘‘ marriage.” 


Allen Pringle—1. Yes, I favor the 
union, so far asI have anything to say 
in the matter, for several reasons, the 
principal one being that the North 
American would be greatly benefited 
thereby—placed on its feet, as it were— 
while the Bee-Keepers’ Union need not 
necessarily be injured. 


E. France—1. No. 2. The North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Asssociation is 
a movable affair. A few men are perma- 
nent members, the attendance and mem- 
bers are mostly men that live near by— 
the next year you have aruther set, and 
so on. I think the Union will be stronger 
by itself. Any one who has any interest 
in the Union can join it. 


J. E. Pond—1. I don’t think the asso- 
ciations should be amalgamated. 2. The 
object of the Union is special, its pur- 
poses are defensive. Ido not think that 
in this case union would be strength. In 
some respects they might, and probably 
would be antagonistic. The Union is 
all right. Let the membersof the asso- 
ciation join it as individuals, and thus 
preserve the Union as a power. 


Wow. M. Barnum—1 and 2. Competi- 
tion is the life of every business. It may 
stimulate the quiet ones to better efforts, 
if a little healthy competitive enthusi- 
asm is worked up. Then, again (and 
here I presume 1 disagree with some), I 
should prefer that each nation have its 
own representative and independent as- 
sociation. Iam not in favorof it; as 
above stated reasons explain. 


Wm. Muth-Rasmussen—1. If [ re- 
member correctly, I have been a mem- 
ber of the Bee-Keepers’ Union since its 
inception. Iam in favor of joining the 
Union with the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. If the annual fee 
could be fixed at $1.00, and each mem- 
ber get the American Bee Journal free 
(the Association to pay for it), I think it 
would bring a large membership. 


C. Theilmann—1. I vote no on the 
question. 2. We have a good Union, 
with money and good management. We 
don’t know whether we will have such by 
amalgamating the two. The past has 
scored victories for the Union. What 
has the North American to show? Itis 
like a colony of bees that has the swarm- 
ing-fever, and is waiting for stores, 
while a good colony is filling the hive 
with surplus. No, no! No amalgama- 
tion for me. 


G. W. Demaree—1. I feel very little 
interest in the question as to its sub- 
stance. But decidedly, No. 2. Simply 
because the two institutions are entirely 
separate and dissimilar as to purpose. 
The North American Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation has for its purpose the work 
of popularizing bee-culture, while the 
Union was formed to defend the rights 
of bee-keepers before the law. A union 
between the two would destroy the in- 
fluence of both. 





ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 


Queens, 75 cents, or two for 81.00. 
Mrs. A. A. SIMIPSON, 
29A8t SWARTS, Greene Co., PA. 
Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 





QUEENS! 


Now ready by return mail, reared in full col- 
onies from the best honey-gathering strains 
in America, at the following very low prices: 
ee ee eee each $1.50 
, per % dozen........... scoeet Be 
Warranted purely-mated .... 
* per % dozen. 
Gr GORE o tnnteccc-00 
If you want Queens for business, get my 
old reliable strain. 40-p. descriptive Catalog 
Free. WwW. W. CARY, Colrain, Mass. 


27Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 


tue OLD RELIABLE 


PEERLESS 
FEED 





oo 














: = Grinds more grain to any 
— ~ -— than an . rt ag a 
corn, etc., fine eno’ ‘or an " - 
ranted not tochoke. We warrant the | Peoriess tobe 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MILL ON EARTH. 
lh us at once for prices and agency. 

ere is money in this mill. Made only by the 
JOLIET STROWBRIDGE CO., JOLIET, ILL. 


Jobbers and Manufpopurets of Bicyel A 
Carriages. ons, Windmills cles, Harness, 
ste. lowest. Quality best. 

Mention the American Bee Journal 34A26 


Select Tested 
Italian Queens 


Friends, I will have 200 Select Tested Queens 
for sale Sept. 1, at $1.00 each or $10.00 per 
dozen. Untested, 50 cents each, or 85.00 per 
dozen, Tested Queens 75 cents each, or $6.00 
per dozen, either Golden Italians or Imported 
stock at same price. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Address, 


F. A. CROWELL, 
31Atf GRANGER, MINN. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


Woodcliff Queens. 


I will send a Guaranteed 5-Banded Yellow 
Queen, bred from a Breeder selected from 
1000 Queens (some producing over 400 Ibs. of 
honey to the colony); or a 3-Banded Italian 
Leather-Colored Queen direct from a Breeder 
imported from Italy. Oct. '"94—at 75c., and 
a special low price for a quantity. 

y secret is to sellan extra-large amount, 
which enables me to sell at low prices. Will 
run this spring 350 Nuclei—have 1 home and 
4 out apiaries. No Queens superior to my 
Strain. 

|< 








Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 
Testimonials, to 


Wo. A. SELSER, WYNCOTE, Pa. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Wholesale and Retail. 

Quality always the best. Price always lowest, 

Working Wax into Foundation by the 
lb. a Speciality. I can make it an object for 
you in any quantity, but offer special induce- 
ments on straight 25 or 50 lb. lots. Or for 
making large lot of Wax into Foundation. | 
am furnishing large Dealers, and can also 
pense you, Beeswax taken at all times. 

‘rite for Samples and Prices, to 

GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 

Reference—Augusta Bank. 16Atf 

WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 
THROAT DR. PEIRO, Specialist 

Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 

CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 


(teens and Nuclei ! 


Untested Italian Queens. by return mail, 75c; 
Tested, $1.00; Select Tested, $1.50. 
Nuclei, by express—per Frame, 7c. 
ddress, c. E. ME 
87 Artesian Ave., 











Station D, CHIcaago, IL. 
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SAVE MONEY ! ! 


It is always economy to buy the best, espe- 
cially when the best cost no more than 
comers Bee half so good, OUR FAL- 
CON SECTIONS are acknowledged to be 
superior to any on the market. The 
same is alsotrue of our HIVES and BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, of which we 
make all modern styles. OUR PRICES 
will be found as low as thoseof any of 
our competitors, and in many cases low- 
er, and you are always sure of getting 
first-class goods. Wealso publish THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, a monthly 
magazine (Fifth year) at 50c. a year, in- 
valuable to beginners. Large illustrated 
catalogue and price-list free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


ee” W. M. Gerrish, of East Notting- 
ham, N. H., is our Eastern agent. New 
England customers may save freight by pur- 
chasing of him. 


What’s the Use 
of Keeping Bees 


If you do not sell the honey? That's what we 
are here for. Get our high prices before sell- 
ing. 
Cc. R. HORRIE & COO., 
Commission Merchants, 
224 South Water St., Chicago, Hl. 


24A13 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


T ARISE 


ry‘O SAY to the readers 
of the 








BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sell 
—BEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1895, at the following 
prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $7 00 





Five Colonies..... 3000 
Ten Colonies...... 5000 
l untested queen. 100 
6 ys queens 550 
12 - ” 1000 
1 tested een... $150 
= meens. 400 


1 select tested queen 2 00 
his “ Queens 5 0C 
Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing.. 400 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 6 00 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus. 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 
focman 
e@ Circular free, giving full particulars regard 
ing the Bees and each class of Queens. 
Address 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


12A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 


HONEY QUEENS! 


Have been carefully bred for producing comb 
honey for the past 18 years, and by a special 
method for producing large, long-lived, pro- 
lific Queens. Can furnish either 3 or 5 Band- 
ed stock, bred in separate yards. 3-Banded 
bred from my own or Imported Mother. No 
foul brood or paralysis. Warranted Queens, 
purely mated, 60 cts.; Tested, $1.00; Selected 
Breeders, $2.50. Discount on quantities. 

J. HW. GOOD, Nappanee, Ind. 
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Is a good thing 


Free Silver vuriere'ssome Kop You 


thing better 


Until further notice I will furnish COMB 
FOUNDATION as follows: 


10 lbs. Heavy or Medium Brood Fdn.$3.50 


10 ibs. Light 3.60 
10 lbs. Thin Surplus Foundation.... 4.00 
10 lbs. Extra-Thin Surplus Fdn...... 4.50 


No orders will be accepted at these prices 
from persoms living east of New York State. 


For BEESWAX—fair quality, delivered 
here, 27c. cash; 29c. in trade. 


W. J. Finch, Jr.,Springfield, 111 
28A13 Mention the American Bee Journal, 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 











Aug. 29, 1895. 
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In response to many ingui 
| ries I will renew my Special} 


Abbott's Space. 
offer for a short time Only :_ 


Five “St. Joe” Hives, 1-Story, cut ready to nail—no see 
~- mata $3.50 to any one who has never had a crate of these 
ives. 


I sell Dadant’s Foundation at 
BEESWAX, and keep a stock of 


Shipping-Crates and Other Bee-Supplies, 


SPECIAL PRICES the rest of the season. 


you want, 
EMERSON 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 








their prices; pay CASH fo, 


Write and say wha 


T. ABBOTT, 
ST. JOSEPH, Mo. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Framy 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundatiy 


Has No Fishbone in the Surplas Honey, 





3-Frame Nucleus and Italian Queen 
—$2.50.— 


Untested Queens, 75c.; Six for $3.50. 
Discount on Quantities. 


FULL—LINE—OF—SUPPLIES. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Being the cleanest is usually work 
the quickest of any Foundation mate” 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery (o., N.Y, 


A Thousand Tons of Comb Honey 


Will be made on the Foundation sold by us this year. 


x? + 
oe we 


Now is the time to order your Foundation for 1896. 








That is why 


WE NEED BEESWAX. 


Although the 


on both Beeswax and Foundation for the balance of the season, we want all 


K The Beeswax You Have to Offer, 


te” Send for Catalogue of Bee-Supplies, Langstroth Revised, ete. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Mention the American Bee Journat. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


THK CONVENTION 





Will of course take me away from home a few days, but customers need not hesitate on that 
account in sending for queens, as I shall leave the nuclei well-stocked with Queens, and Mr 
H. can fillorders just as welland as promptly as I can. ** By Return Mail” will be the 
motto just the same whether I am at homeor not. Single Queens, $1.00; six for $5.00. One 
Queen and REviEw for $1.50; one Queen and the book “ ADVANCED BEE-CULTURE,”’ for #1.25 
Queen, Book and REVIEW, $2.00. Remember that the Queens are bright, young tested Queens, 


strictly first-class in every respect. r : . 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich. 


Mention the American Bee Journal 


IT TELLS ITS OWN STORY! 


We are receiving hundreds of Testimonials speaking of the High 
Quality of the goods that are turned out by us; but we have space for andre 
produce on the advertising pages of the various bee-periodicals only a very few. 10 
addition to the one already given recently, here is one that tells its own story: 





THE A. I. Roor Co.:—I must compliment you onthe degree of perfection to which yo 
have attained in the manufacture of bee-supplies. I have b2en, as you may know, in the bee 
business for about 20 years; and during that time I have obtained my supplies from mat} 
manufacturers, north and south, but have not found any that would compare favorably wit 
the goods made and sold by you, either in quality of material used or in workmanship, 9! 
have settled back permanently on the A. 1. Root Co. as my base of supplies. 

Eddy, N. Mex. 

We are making preparations to nearly double our capacity for turning 0v! 
goods ; and do you wonder at it after reading such letters as the above? Send 
the A. I. Root Co. for large, illustrated catalog. 


N. B.—_SHIPPING PACKAGES for both comb and extracted honey ©! 
hand ready for prompt skipment. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


J. SINGLETON 


The A. I. ROOT co., Medina, 0. 








